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Shove off ! 
oin the U. 


ERE she comes, homeward 

bound, with ‘‘a bone in her 
teeth,’’ and a record for looking 
into many strange ports in six short 
months. 


If you had been one of her proud sailors 
you would have left New York City in 
January, been at Guantanamo, Cuba, in 
February, gone ashore at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, in arch and stopped at Brest, 
France, in April to bring the President 
home. In May the Arizona swung at her 
anchor in the harbor of Smyrna, Turkey. 
In June she rested under the shadow of 
Gibraltar and in July she was back in New 
York harbor. 


Her crew boasts that no millionaire tour- 
ist ever globe-trotted like this. There was 
one period of four weeks in which the crew 
saw the coasts of North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 


An enlistment in the navy 


gives you a chance at the education of travel. 
Your mind is quickened by contact with new 
people, new places, new ways of doing things. 

Pay begins the day you join. On board ship 
a man is always learning. There is work to be 
done and he is taught to do it well. Trade 
schools develop skill, industry and business 
ability. Work and play are planned by experts. 
Thirty days furlough each year with full pay. 
The food is fine. A fu!l outfit of clothing is 
provided free. Promotion is unlimited for 
men of brains. You can enlist for two years 
and come out broader, stronger, abler. ‘“‘The 
Navy made a man of me” is an expression 
often heard. 


Apply at any recruiling station if you are 
over 17. There you will get full information. 
If you can’t find the recruiting station, ask 
vour Postmaster. He knows. 
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BEHOLD THE STEEL MAKER— 


Day after day in his seething furnaces 
he melts the dusky brown ores and the 
silvery alloys and pours the white hot 
metal into the molds. 


He rolls and polishes.and by his skill 
evolves—the rails on which trains speed 
their way, the huge axles for locomotives, 
the skeleton structure of giant buildings 
and bridges. The many vital steel parts 
which make possible the automobile and 
aeroplane do tribute to his efforts. 


In his way the steel maker does more 
toward the progress of civilization than 
any other artisan. 


In war or peace—the essential in- 
dustry—the manufacture of steel. 


THE UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


Canton, Ohio 
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The Scope of Our Service 


E OFFER an investment service national in 
scope, having offices im six prominent cities 
and an extensive wire system reaching other 


important points in the: pitty States. and Canada. 


Our Statistical Department i is. Lone coflesting 
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Took in $00 The Greatest Payer 


“Have had our machine over 
} years and have taken in more 


tna $10,000 om hop corn an ea That a Store-or Theater Can Have 


tion 26,850. 


: _ a ey , : a cs eee eee 
Bought Him a Car : Do you realize that America is on the threshold of her greatest busine S era! 
‘eit: dts tee Cie Every day we are getting letters from Druggists, Confectioners, Grocers, Bakers, 
Kist machine first 12 months paid Department and Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who want the Butter-Kist 
fo achine and bought me sz . ° re ° 
ak aiin tie? — Pop Corn Machine to attract and expand the enormous retail trade set loose by the 
Electra, Texas, population 640. ending of war. 
Paid For Itself What are you doing to seize this life-time opportunity? Will you start right 
“Pox - 5 . — - d < 
“Paid for machine out of profits now by sending for our much discussed Butter-Kist book and see the sales records 
in less than year.’’"—Mt. Pleasant, 1 Fo e e » ° . < 
lowa, population 3,874. and photographic proof of the hundreds of stores and theaters earning from $60 
, $250 .clear profit per month, AND MORE, fr a little waste or space 
Increased Other Sales 97% to $250 .cle ur | t per month, ANI IORE, from a little waste floor space 26 


by 32 inches? 
“Made 49,015 sales of Butter- . 
Kist pop corn and peanuts first 


year and it increased my sale of 1—Motion makes people stop and look. 
magutines 97 per cent.” —Kvans- Pays 4 Ways 2—Coaxing fragrance makes them buy. 
a a a oe Look! 3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 








* 4—Stimulates all store sales or theater attendance. 


Pop Corn and 
Peanut Machine 


Pay From Your Profits 


Our Easy Payment Plan gives every buyer a chance to pay right out of his Butter-Kist sales as thousands have done. 

Don't think you have to be located in a busy center to make this machine pay. The beauty of the Butter-Kist is the way 
it draws trade to you. Many a business that never succeeded without this machine has been put on its feet. 

An average of only 90 nickel bags a day means about $1,000 a year profit. 

Everybody loves pop corn, and Butter-Kist ranks in highest favor because of Butter-Kist’s exclusive toasty flavor, made under 
our patent process. 


Valuable (= 











For PROOFS, PHOTOS and PRICES 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
396 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


This coupon has started many a business man on the road | 
to new profits. 

Each read an advertisement like this and had the good ™ Hye : 
horse-sense to know that it doesn’t cost anything but a postage Without obligation send | me your free Butter-Kist book— 
stamp to investigate. “America’s New Industry”—with photos, sales records, and 

If this machine pays big profits in towns of 300 and 400 estimate of how much I can make with your machine. 
population, as well as in the largest cities, then no man in 
business can afford to ignore it. Mail the coupon now for 
full facts and amazing success records. | 

s 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


396 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
394 
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Ha PPY. Music 






rom 
Footlight Land 
oD £2 


Columbia « 
Gratonola #% 








Let us entertain you! Bid us come, instantly, magi- I>-.0°\ 
cally, from gay Broadway revue, sparkling musical show, ie 9 f 
vaudeville spotlight, to your cosy, lamplit hearthside. ee ¥. 
Let us sing for you, play for you, tell our merriest jests 
to you. Call for us and we respond at your bidding, 
like genii of old, to tell you our newest quips, sing you 
the latest popular songs, bring you all the mirth and 
melody of footlight land. 


New songs become popular songs as soon as we 
sing them — and as soon as we've sung them we 
give them to you on Columbia Records. Ever yours 
to command for fun and music are Al Jolson, Harry 
Fox, Nora Bayes, Van and Schenck, Bert Williams, 
and many others whose fame is nation-wide. 


Columbia Grafonolas — Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonoia 
Columbia Graphophone Company, New York 








& London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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Peaceful Invaders of Latin America 


Trade Development Opportunities are 
for Men of Training and Experience 


Thisis the first of three articles 
on opportunities in South Am- 
erica. It deals with the trade 
field and what the average 
young North American may 
expect to find in the export 
and import business. The sec- 
ond article will treat of oppor- 
tunities in other fields, such as 
mining, railroading, ranching, 
farming and the professions. 
The third will explain the 
equipment that is necessary 
for work in South America. 


duty while war was on. Now 

they’re back to the same old 
search for the career, the future, the 
fortune. To those who have pictured 
South America as the road to the 
things they seek, or where adventur- 
ous souls lure them to new realms, the 
facts will point out the bumps, as 
well as the long, smooth stretches, easy 
of travel. 

Before the war began, Great Britain 
and Germany had corralled forty-four 
per cent. of the world’s export trade to 
South America, while America had only 
sixteen per cent. In 1916, before the 
effects of the war had been full felt, 
Germany’s trade had disappeared un- 
der the pressure of the British black- 
list, and Great Britain herself was send- 
ing only twenty-four per cent. of the 
world’s exports to the Southern con- 
tinent. Meanwhile, the share of the 
United States had risen to thirty-eight 
per cent. Today the balance has 
swung even further in our favor. Ger- 
many is out of it for years to come and 
Great Britain is handicapped so seri- 
ously by her tremendous war burdens 
and her difficult reconstruction prob- 
lems at home that she is unable to de- 
vote her full energies to foreign trade. 
The United States emerges from the 
war stronger, richer, and_ better 
equipped than any other nation. Her 
once great merchant marine again cov- 
ers the seas, her factories are running 
at the high speed generated by the war 
emergency, and her people are awake 
to international affairs as they have 
never been before. Hitherto ail our 
attention has been concentrated on 
affairs within our borders, for the re- 


| yt turned from opportunity to 


000 bunches of bananas a year. 
export field in South and Central America. 


By R. WILLIAM RIIS 


sources of our country were being de- 
veloped. But now we are in a position to 
reach out to other nations, build up trade 
and create a commerce that shall be the 
envy of the world. 

South America is our natural field. With 
her former markets curtailed and shut 











The United States and Canada eat 50,000,- 
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It’s a big 


off by the war, she is looking to us for 
merchandise and capital. How are we 
to capture these markets? American men 
always have been unwilling to leave the 
United States and go to stay in foreign 
lands. Have they changed suddenly, t‘:at 
anyone should now believe them desirous 
of doing what they have shunned here- 
tofore? 


"Teas hangs a tale. Here are the 
statements of several officials in trad- 
ing firms: 

“Not a day passes when half a dozen 
ex-soldiers don’t come to me and ask 
what openings I have for them in South 
America. The spirit of travel and ad- 
venture seems to have gripped them 
and they won’t stay at home.” 

“The men who have returned from 
the war seem to be wild to get to South 
America. It’s a curious fact that just 
at the time we need them most they are 
most anxious to go there. I have 
from thirty to fifty calls a week 
from these men.” 

“Something has struck our 
young men lately. We used to 
have to go hunting them with our 
jobs, now they are besieging us.” 

Wherever one goes in the ex- 
port and import business, one finds 
the same thing. Psychologists 
might diagnose it as objectionable 
unrest, but traders welcome it with 
glee, for it will help them lay 
hands on the nation’s great com- 
mercial chance. 

But — let’ us look most care- 
fully over the ground before we 
leap. Nothing will be gained and 
much will be lost by an ill-advised, 
thoughtless plunge into the un- 
known, while much will be gained 
and nothing will be lost by dis- 
passionately calculating liabilities 
and assets and weighing chances 
South America is not an El Do- 
rado, where fortunes can be made 
for the taking. No inexperienced 
man can take a boat to Buenos 
Aires, stay there a month, and re- 
turn with a suit-case full of bank notes. 
It is a business in which many men will 
be severely singed unless it is done 
right. 

These “assets and liabilities” are not 
so much in the financial line as they 
are in the lines of experience, knowl- 
edge and facilities for making over old 
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business methods to suit brand new con- 
ditions. Going to South America is no 
week-end jaunt. Dealing with Miguel 
Gonzales, who speaks no English and is 
keenly offended if you fail to raise your 
hat to him on the street, is quite a 
different matter from selling calicos to 
Hank Smith, who talks your language 
and smokes your cigars while you sit 
on the edge of his desk. It is a new 
kind of men we are going to meet, 
with customs, beliefs, likes and dislikes 
that are totally different from ours. It is 
a new country we are going into, with 
many and varied industrial and financial 
conditions, all differing from ours as much 
as Gonzalez does from Smith. It is a 
whole new field we are entering and we 
have much to learn. 


HERE are two kinds of 

work in the exporting 
and importing business; that 
in the home office in the 
United States, and that on 
foreign soil. In the case of 
the man with no experience, 
the home end is the prepara- 
tory step to the foreign end. 
It is the custom of export 
firms to put a “green” man 
at routine work in the Ameri- 
can office in order that he 
may learn the business. 
Later, he is sent to foreign 
offices, if his ability warrants 
it, or he may be kept at home. 
The alternative depends upon 
what branch of the work he 
has specialized in and upon 
his own desires. Take the 
actual cases of two young 
men in the employ of a well- 
known American house. 

One of them is entirely 
self-educated. He has earned 
his own living since he was 
ten years old, working all day 
and attending night school until 
late into the night. For the last 
two and a half years he has been 
in the New York office of his 
firm and has displayed such apti- 
tude for the work that he has 
risen steadily through the sample depart- 
ment and the traffic department to the 
position of traffic manager. His work en- 
abled him to pick up a thorough knowl- 
edge of bills of lading and shipping 
routine in general, and meanwhile he has 
been studying French and Spanish at 
home. He has been working toward a 
foreign agency, with the result that just 
recently he signed a contract that takes 
him to Greece as manager of a $12,000,- 
000 a year business. The expenses of him- 
self and his wife are paid to Greece, and 
his salary will be determined when he has 
had time to look over the ground. A 
clause in his contract binds him to stay 
for at least two years. 

The other story is that of a graduate of 
Yale, who, for family reasons, does not 
want to go abroad. He followed the 
accustomed course of totally inexperienced 
men by entering the sample department of 
this same firm, where he spent three 
months preparing the salesmen’s samples 
of goods to be marketed. This involved 
learning the story of the goods from man- 
ufacturer to ultimate buyer, with their 
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prices, qualities and uses. He found that 
it is useless to send samples of heavy 
woolen clothes to tropical Brazil, and that 
it is profitable to send many bright-colored 
samples to Bolivia and Peru, which are 
populated largely by Indians. He learned 
what regions needed certain commodities, 
as well as what were good prices to pay 
for merchandise. 


HEN he had mastered these, he was 

transferred to the Order Depart- 
ment, where he handled orders coming in 
from foreign agents and passed them along 
to the manufacturers. At present he is as- 
sistant to the chief order clerk and prob- 
ably will become order clerk soon. Consu- 
lar routine and invoices are open books to 





Rio 
de 
Janeiro 
rich city 
of 
South him now and his next 
legical step will be to the 
head of the Colombian or 
the Argentine Department, 
or to one of the office de- 
partments that manage the 
traffic to different geographical sections of 
South America. But he will stay in New 
York, because he does not wish to go 
abroad and has not studied to that end. 
The difference, therefore, between the 
men who stay at home and the men who 
travel, is one of training and desire. 
Either path is open to the man starting 
in at the bottom. But if he elects to 
stay in the United States, he should make 
sure, if he is ambitious, that he is not 
settling into permanent clerical work of 
a routine nature. In this effort ke will be 
aided by the firm, provided he has promise 
and has been engaged because of his po- 
tential future. Export firms today dis- 
play an enlightened attitude toward the 
young men who have gone into their or- 
ganizations with the intention of doing big 
things. There is no more of the old idea 







of getting the utmost out of an employee 
regardless of the employee’s future. 

A new man is viewed as an investment. 
For the first three to six months he is a 
liability and the house endeavors to give 
him every chance to rise in order that 
they may realize on the investment, This 








method is “not wholly unselfish on the 
part of the management,” as one official 
put it, but it is most advantageous for 
the young man. If the firm wants mere- 
ly clerks, it engages clerks. But if it 
wants men for the future, it selects the 
best and then is careful not to lose them. 
Organizers and administrators are needed 
in every field, but nowhere more than in 
trade, where rapid development is con- 
tinually necessitating new executives. 
These positions, needless to say, must be 
won by much hard work and competition, 
but they are perfectly possible of attain- 
ment. The high executive positions in the 
home office are quite usually held by men 
who have had little or no foreign experi- 
ence. The college graduate of the story 
used as an illustration is look- 
ing forward to a responsi- 
ble position; incidentally, he 
is keenly interested in his 
work and enjoys it. 


|;= beginner’s salary, 
while he is studying, is 
merely nominal, running from 
$75 to $100 a month. But it 
is no strange experience for 
a firm to have men come in 
and ask to be allowed to work 
for them for nothing, just to 
learn. 

“Tf I were starting in again, 
I wouldn’t pay any attention 
to my immediate pay,” says 
a man who has succeeded in 
the business. “I would give 
all my attention to the 
chances for going up in the 
future.” 

For the man who is un- 
willing to travel, the large 
firms have excellent positions, 
to be gained by work. An 
interesting instance of the de- 
sire of the firms to have their 
“prospects” make good is 
seen in the fact that one firm gives Spanish 
lessons once a week to the ambitious 
members of the office force. In the 
smaller firms, on the other hand, there 
is always the chance of rising with the 
business. New enterprises in the South 
American field are springing up in in- 
creasing numbers, and it seems likely that 
with skill in management a large per- 
centage of them will succeed. They are 
unable, of course, to engage a man just 
in order to give him training, as the 
wealthier firms do. 

“We would like to,” said one pioneer, 
“but we haven’t the time. We are snowed 
under with the rush of business.” 

It is the foreign positions that pay best. 

“The money is abroad,” they say in 
the trade. It must be borne in mind that 
the field abroad is much larger than that 
at home. Not every man who stays in 
the home office is going to be made pres- 
ident or manager—there isn’t room for 
them all. But in the foreign countries 
there is plenty of room for salesmen and 
for representatives, in various localities, of 
the home firm’s interests. The great de- 
mand today by all houses with foreign 
branches is for men whom they know 
and who know them, to take charge in 
foreign cities. An American house with 
connections, say, in Rio, wants a man to 
take care of them who has worked in 
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the home office, knows the firm and its 
policies, and has its interests near his 
heart. It wants a man it can rely on 
thoroughly to see the firm’s point of view 
and to safeguard the firm. in its business 
dealings. If such a man can not be had, 
the firm is forced to employ a native of 
Rio, or else put the business in the hands 
of an agent, who may also represent sev- 
eral other concerns. While this man may 
be satisfactory, it stands to reason that 
his work for the organization will not be 
so whole-hearted as it would be if he 
knew no other allegiance. Therefore there 
is great demand for 
trained men of executive 
ability to go from the 
home office to manage 
affairs in foreign cities. 
The young man of the 
first illustration is being 
sent to Greece for ex- 
actly that purpose. 

The other principal 
work is selling, probably 
the most appealing and 
promising kind of work 
open to us today in Latin 
America. The salesmen 
are the contact points, 
the brushes on the dyna- 
mo, if you like, through 
whose ability and in- 
dustry the concern does 
its business. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a 
man can not fall into 
such a position unless he 
has special training, and 
there is more in that 
phrase than at first ap- 
pears. 

“Sure, I’ve had train- 
ing,” said one confident applicant to a 
prospective employer. “I’ve sold ginghams 
for six years. I know salesmanship.” 

The chances are that that applicant 
would be better off without his gingham 
experience, for selling in the United 
States is no more like selling in South 
America than the Anglo-Saxon is like the 
Spaniard. This point will bear repeating, 
for it is difficult to overestimate it. Ig- 
norance of it probably has cost this 
country more trade with our Southern 
neighbors than any other factor. 

“Send us salesmen, not 
peddlers,” cry the men 
already in the field. The 
man who went into the 
office of the dignified, 
polite, careful Brazilian, 
slapped him on the back 
and shouted, “Hello, 
brother, I’ve got the 
goods you want today,” 
created an impression in 
the Brazilian’s mind that 
it will take years to over- 
come. Meanwhile, the 
Brazilian trades with the 
more diplomatic repre- 
sentative of a British firm. 

He who is going to 
succeed in selling to 
Latin Americans must, 
first of all, study and 
understand the temper 
of the peoples with 
whom he is to deal. He 


looking busy. 


must possess a broad toleration of strange 
habits, which, while they may seem useless 
and ridiculous to him, are, nevertheless, 
the habits of his prospective customer. 
They are because they are, and the wise 
salesman does not question them nor 
augh at them, but he accepts them, studies 

them and utilizes them to his own end. 
Recently a large banking house in New 
York closed a deal with some Japanese 
agents. Before the final papers were 
signed, the Japanese visited the bankers’ 

office in a body. 

“We hope you will pardon us,” they 





Buenos Aires is a city of rare beauty, as a glance at Avenue de 


Moya might indicate 


said, “but we in Japan have a ceremony 
without which we never begin a new trans- 
action. It will seem strange to you, but 
we beg that you will permit us to observe 
2” 


HILE the bankers waited curiously, 

one Japanese took from a case a 
strange silver sort of hammer or mallet, 
with which he tapped each of the Ameri- 
cans on the forehead, murmuring some- 
thing in Japanese meanwhile. Bits of a 
kind of shell were then passed around, also 





South America already has taken on North America’s way of 


This is Sao Paula, second city of Brazil 
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accompanied with Japanese exhortations. 
The formalities were concluded and so 
was the deal. Did the Americans smile 
during the performance? If they had, the 
Japanese would have been insulted and 
would have taken their proposition else- 
where to people with broader toleration. 

Not only are the methods of business 
different in South America, but condi- 
tions of living and traveling also offer 
problems to the newcomer. Ten to fifteen 
dollars a day is the accepted range of a 
salesman’s current expenses, and the fig- 
ures are none too high. Transportation, 
except in Chile and Boli- 
via, is expensive, and 
nothing like as general 
and widespread as it is in 
the United States. Ho- 
tels are inferior, as in- 
deed are all living facili- 
ties. Nowhere in the 
world can an American 
live as comfortably as in 
the United States, and 
he is due for a disap- 
pointment if he expects 
home comforts in Latin 
America. Heated 
houses are phenomena, 
food is not what Ameri- 
cans are accustomed to 
and bathing facilities are 
regrettably like those in 
the Old World, which 
gave rise to the saying 
that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, because only a 
very godly person takes 
the trouble to keep clean. 

Furthermore, c on di- 
tions of social life have 
their dangers for stran- 
gers. It is the way of the Latin American 
to cultivate beauty, art and elegant ease. 
Added to these is the dulling effect of the 
tropical climate in many parts of the con- 
tinent. A North American, accustomed to 
what we are pleased to call more practical 
ways and to an invigorating climate, is 
likely to find the effect of the change 
powerful. He eats the lotus flower of a 
less energetic civilization, and, unless he 
has moral fibre, he finds it easy to deterio- 
rate mentally and morally, provided his 
stay lengthens into years. 

His stay should length- 
en into years if he goes 
at the matter properly. 
It always has been one 
of the chief criticisms of 
Americans that they do 
not stay abroad to see to 
their work. Their eyes 
and thoughts are con- 
stantly on the next boat 
back to “little old New 
York.” On the other 
hand, Englishmen and 
Germans spend thirty or 
forty years away and 
often marry natives and 
settle down. This is an 
important feature of 
South American trade of 
which more will be said 
later. 

In all this, knowledge 
of Spanish, of course, is 

(Cont. on Page 33) 
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T HE road to success today is 
the same old road it was 
before the war, except that 
it is broader, smoother, straighter, 
and hence a little shorter than it 
was before. It leads across the 
same high hills of vision, through 
the same forest of dreams, across 
the same valleys of discourage- 
ment and over the same broad 
plains of confidence, and finally, 
let us hope, to the same security 
for old age and for posterity. The 
only difference, then, is that today, 
as after all great wars, there is 
more opportunity for those who 
have come through than ever be- 
fore. Whether that opportunity 
shall be seized or whether it be 
neglected, depends upon the man. 

No man is completely successful 
until he is dead. Some achieve 
success in heroic death after lives 
of seeming failure. The success 
of some is achieved only long 
after death; it is often so with 
men of genius. 

Failure may be the end of any 
man if he stands not always on 
guard. Success is elusive and 
fickle. : 

There are two guides who are 
ready to offer their services to con- 
duct any one along the road to 
success. They are radically dif- 
ferent in character and in method. 
One is rather brilliantly attired, 
has a glittering smile, an attractive 
look and offers his services cheap. 
The other is plain and ordinary in 
appearance, has but little grace, 
makes no tempting offers and at 
best is quiet and unassuming, 
though the longer you study him 
the more sure you are that you 
can trust him. If you choose the 
latter sometimes the other will 
also accompany you, but if you 
choose the former, the latter is 
pretty sure to leave you to his 
guidance alone. 

These two guides are our old 
acquaintances, Bull Luck and 
Common Sense. 

If you must choose between 
them, take Common Sense. He 
is much the safest, and if you take 
Common Sense, sometimes Bull 
Luck will go along, too. But if 
you chose him as your guide, 
Common Sense is pretty sure to 
get disgusted and leave you to disaster. 


L ET us consider what we mean by suc- 
cess. As ordinarily used, the word 
means the accomplishment of an object, 
the goal of an ambition, honors, power, se- 
curity, comfort and ultimately an easy old 
age. All of these things are rarely possible 
for any one man to achieve; nor are any of 
them essential to happiness. Ambition is 
proverbially never satisfied; honors only 
bring new responsibilities; a sense of se- 


the subject of success. 


many places. 
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Bull Luck or Common Senser 
On Which Do You Rely to Pull You Through? 


By CASS GILBERT 
“THE SAME OLD ROAD” 


Cass GILBERT, is well qualified to speak on 
When he built America’s 
tallest building, the Woolworth building, he 
achieved what had been called impossible. 
sides being the tallest, artists call it one of the 
most beautiful commercial buildings in the world. 

Monuments to Mr. Gilbert’s ability are in 
He designed the State Capitols 
of Minnesota and Arkansas, the Agricultural 
Building at Ohama, the Central Public Library 
at St. Louis, the Customs House at New York, 
and laid out the building scheme for the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the University of Minnesota. 

And besides that he believes the American 
Legion has the greatest future of any body of 
men in America. 





curity usually precedes decadence or dis- 
aster; and the last stage of old age 
undisturbed by anxiety is usually a period 
of senility so short and so useless as to be 
unattractive to any one. 

Success lies in usefulness. In the con- 
tentment and happiness arising from con- 
sciousness of work well done. Our modern 
conceptions of success are perhaps mis- 
taken. 

I am inclined to think that success is 
not an objective but an incident of life. 


The world is looking for able men, 
for good men, for competent, 
hard-working men. “You can’t 
keep a good man down.” The 
level-headed man sees that he is 
qualified to do some thing and he 
turns to that as his job; if he 
Be- makes good, one door after an- 
other opens to him and so he goes 
forward, according to his ability 
and his industry. Integrity, of 
course, is presumed, for without 
that fundamental quality his whole 
life is a fool’s paradise. 

Few men think. It is hard to 
really think, but it is a useful 
habit once it is acquired. Culti- 
vate good judgment. Be reason- 
able in dealing with other men 
under all circumstances, and make 
your word good always. Promise 
little, do more. 


ARD work is the master key 
to all of the doors to which 
opportunity leads. 

The capacity to make and keep 
worthy friends is important, too. 

The world has little use for the 
lazy man or the grouch. 

System and method are neces- 
sary for most men and sensible 
men learn to save their time and 
economize their powers by system 
and order in their ways of doing 
things. Such machinery, however, 
should be the means to an end, 
not the end in itself. 

A man succeeds by his innate 
and his developed powers, by his 
character, his brains, his training 
for his job and his own intense 
will to do his best. In short, 
through “the old New England 
ideas of stability and progress, 
through orderliness.” “Stability” 
of purpose which will inspire those 
around him with confidence. 
“Progress,” having -ever the vigor 
and courage to go forward, and 
“orderliness” in following those 
rules of conduct, those principles 
of right and those methods which 
the experience of the race in 
countless past generations have 
proven sound and reasonable. If 
this be a formula, then it may be 
summed up by the words “Com- 
mon Sense.” 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Every man should be secure in the 
possession of the results of his honest toil, 
whether that toil be with brains or hands, 
or both. It is the common duty of all, 
then, to aid in the upbuilding and main- 
tenance of sound principles of government, 
and of that stability of our institutions 
under the wise constitution provided by 
the founders of our nation, so that the 
results of men’s labors shall not be 
wasted by foolish experiments and rasb 
ventures, be they in business, in labor or 
in politics. 
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Captain 
Bertram 
Hayes, of 
the Olym- 
pic, doesn’t 
wear his D. 
S. O. on his 
overalls, 
but he won 
one for 
sinking a 
submarine. 


©Underwood 
& Underwood 


Snapshots at People and Places 





Marshal Foch has put on 
“‘civies’’ and is spending his 
first vacation in five years with 
his grandchildren. 














©Underwood & Underwood 

They’re sisters of the Legion, Betsy Ross 

Post No. 1, and the flag is the Yeoman (f) 
Battalion Flag. 











©Underwood & Underwood 
The cross-country flight of seventy-two trucks started 
©Jnternational Film Servtee 


at Washington and ended at San Francisco, where their , e : sal 
welcome is pictured. They trekked it in sixty-two days. Cardinal Mercier of Belgium pays a visit to 
Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore. 
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THE EDITORIAL PC. | 
POLICIES—NOT POLITICS 
i ° eo. ° » I 
Both are Guilty in a position to enjoy the rewards of an honest and ; 
honorable service which they had not performed. t 
E are frankly puzzled at times as to just which When the proposed enactment was disclosed in its s 
should be set down as the more repre- true light to the Congressman who introduced it he 8 
hensible—the alien slacker or the employer who held up his hands in horror. He had intended 
refuses to restore returned service men to the posi- nothing of the sort. He assured the American f 
tions they left in defense of their country. At any Legion that he would withdraw it forthwith. : 
rate there is a slender difference, and we will put All of which is taken to indicate that eternal vigi- 1 
aside the consideration of relative demerits to ven- lance is the price of honest legislation even when ) P 
ture the prediction that both are going to be ferreted the legislators are honest. a 
out and placed on the rack one day not far hence. 
t! 
Leadershi d 
‘The Professional Officer ' , Lop 
tii ae ' : IVE thousand posts now testify to the qualities t! 
NE major consideration must be weighed care- of initiative and leadership that have been st 
fuly in formulating the new military policy of — tanifested in every section of America in the de- t 
the United States—what will be the manner and velopment of the Legion. It may be assumed that qn 
method of its application? Who will train our’ the kind and character of service men are the same 
future forces and in what attitude of mind will they the country over. But one suspects that the quality “ 
set about that mission? . of leadership varies. Where temporary officers of 
Admitting that the professional army officer is a the Legion have been designated by their comrades L 
necessity, then what shall be done to make certain anq have failed properly to function, the story of h 
that the professional officer is efficient and that he is faijure is betrayed in the organization totals. “Oc- in 
in sympathy with the democratic temperament of casionally there may be other influences but the O 
the country? What action shall be taken to prevent spirit of 18 was that great obstacles entailed se 
a recurrence and growth of the autocratic spirit that greater effort. . th 
dominated our great temporary army during the In these days when Legion membership is mount- : hg 
war, breeding much of injustice and favoritism and ing daily towards the first million mark, the few | wi 
Incompetence ¢ a — , sections that are trailing the swift-moving proces- pe 
Remembering that it is the professional officer gion owe it to the Legion and to their communities 
who is entrusted with the carrying out ot the mili- to inquire closely into the cause or causes of delay. al 
tary policy, let us not fail to look to the future man- “ P sp 
ner of his selection and training, nor to mark the 
limits of his power. Let us insist that he be efficient. The Economic Whirl an 
Let us see that the new circumstances of his selec- M 
tion, training and existence do not breed caste and HE specious argument is put forth that if the to 
cliques and an autocratic spirit as they have done roll were called on profiteers about ninety-five se: 
in the past. Let us hold these things in mind as pre- _ per cent. of us would answer “here.” Is not the : 
; liminary considerations for those who are working wage-earner who demands rise after rise as much M 
out a military policy for the United States. a profiteer as the man who keeps moving up the - 
We suspect they will be insisted upon by the price of his commodities? | 
united men who were in service before the applica- True, about all of us are caught in the vicious are 
tion of any new and progressive military policy will circle. The man who used to get $5 a day now rai 
be acceptable. gets $8 and is demanding $10. It is trite to remark sm 
that the $8 buys no more than the $5 bought and 7 
° doubtless the $10 will buy no more than the $8 now ele 
The Price of Honest Laws buys. The chain seems endless. As wages and the , 
HE American Legion, in its inquiry into rewards of production rise the wolves of high i. 
proposed legislation, lately uncovered an inno- living cost. follow with bared fangs right on their md 
cent appearing bit of military legislation, the ap- heels. He 
parent purpose of which was to right an injustice. But where is the real motive power? What slo 
: It provided an honorable discharge from military really gives the thing its impetus? What is the dec 
service for certain “officers, enlisted men and stu- process that keeps the vicious circle moving, draw- 2 
dent candidates for commission.” Heretofore these ing the majority of us unwillingly along in its trail ? rig 
classes have been given merely a “discharge from It has its rendezvous somewhere between the pro- gat 
; deaft.” ducer and the consumer, we suspect. But where? 
A careful scrutiny of the proposed law disclosed |The Government is seizing the individual profiteers — 
the fact that it would operate to give honorable dis- _ here and there, but there is no indication that such doi 
charge to several thousand draft-dodging deserters, action appreciably reduces the momentum of the ‘ 
f as well as to officers discharged for misconduct dizzy economic whirl. Where are the forces, where ing 
i since November 11. In opening the door to a de- the master strategists, who can ferret out the mys- as | 
; serving few the measure made way for an unde-  terious control lever, apply the reverse and bring . 
sirable multitude. Thus thousands would be placed the mad runaway back to a normal rate of speed! hitc 
J tos 
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The Pearls of Canton 


HE Oriental liner, Mandalay, was 
six hours out of the port of Yoko- 
hama. 

The land of Nippon lay astern like a 
low, blue cloud painted on a peacock fan. 
The flamingo feathers of the fan changed 
to gold, then to purple and assumed the 
smoothness of a royal velvet as the sun 
set behind Fuji Yama. 

The sea ahead of the giant liner was 
phosphorescent and torched by the re- 
flection of the colorful sky. The wind 
was northwest and came over the Manda- 
lay’s port beam with 
sudden puffs of spice 
and Eastern perfumes. 

The men who held 


= 


“~ 


> 
— 
ee 


the bridge of the Man- ry 
dalay were hard and “/# 
purposeful. They had <p 
the biting tongues and (4 
square-set jaws of i 


Pe 
2 


those born to com- 
mand. 

Micky McMasters 
took slack-talk from 
no man. He was the 
captain of the Manda- 
lay. Red Landyard, 
her mate, had the rang- 
ing eye of an Atlantic 
Ocean bo’s’a’n. His 
second was Solway, a Scot from 
the banks of the Clyde. A fourth 
figure joined the three seamen. He 
was known from Vladivostok to Table Bay 
as Mike Monkey. Into his freckled and 
greasy hands had been placed the destiny 
of the two quadruple-expansion engines 
which drove the Mandalay at the safe 
speed of sixteen knots an hour. 

The fumes of opium came drifting aft 
and up to the flying bridge as Mike 
Monkey topped the last ladder and moved 
toward the two binnacles where the three 
seamen stood. 

“Asiatic fo’c’s’l’s smellin’ strong,’ 
Micky McMasters to Red Landyard. 

Mike thrust himself between the two 
men. 

“A hae no doot of it!” he declared. “Ye 
are on a dream ship wot’s liable to be 
raided like a China Coast dive. A had a 
smoke of that opium stuff once. It was 
in Frisco on Dupont Street. A saw pink 
elephants an’ red spiders.” 

Micky raised his gray-thatched brows 
as he turned to the first engineer. Then 
he squinted at the port binnacle which 
was lighted by a single-candle power light. 
He closed his eyes and opened them 
slowly to the view over the hatch-covered 
deck and the star-scattered ocean. 

_ “Since when,” he asked, “’ave you the 
right to inject yourself between two navi- 
gators? Your duties are below.” 

“Navigators? A could navigate this 
ocean without lookin’ at it. Ye can’t go 
wrong! It’s the lads down below wot are 
doin’ the work.” 

_ “And the smuggling!” shot Micky, driv- 
ing the thrust home with a knowing glare 
as he stared at Mike Monkey. 

The first-engineer of the Mandalay 
hitched his dungaree trousers, drew down 
his cap and shifted a lean chew from port 
to starboard in his mouth. 


Bane we 





? 


said 


By HENRY LEVERAGE 


“A hae heard,” he said, “that the vice 
of smuggling extends from the fo’c’s’l to 
the bridge. It’s a weird passage when 
the skipper an’ the mates an’ the bo’s’a’ns 
don’t make their beer money and a wee 
bit more than that. A heard ye were 
bringin’ in a chest o’ Pekoe tay.” 

“Honshu!” corrected Micky. 
care who knows it.” 

“This smuggling thing is a bit danger- 
ous,” said Mike. “Ye are liable to be 
broke for it. / know of two skippers who 


“T don’t 

















“‘Sherry -colored eh 

pearls’’! he pop=- "=e" 

ped with a voice Wea ft 
like escaping x } he: 
steam. 4 eS 


lost their fat Oriental and Occidental 


berths on that account.” 


M ICKY shaded his eyes with a stumpy 
hand and glanced at the tail-shaft in- 
dicators. 

“She’s turning eighty-one on the star- 
board and seventy-nine on the port. Can’t 
you keep them running the same?” 

“A cannot!” declared Mike Monkey, re- 
volving his chew. “The port engine re- 
quires new rings on the first and second 
intermediates. They’re leakin’ shame- 
fully. The auld work was done in Can- 
ton. Ye know of Canton?” 

Micky reached out his hands and 
gripped the smart white duck which 
formed a wind-break at the front of the 
ornate bridge. He peered over the edge 
and then turned and walked to the star- 
board side-light. From this position he 


glanced aft along the boat-dceck to where 
an opal wake stretched back to Nippon 
like a row of short silver bars. 

He came up the bridge to his first posi- 
tion between the binnacles. 

“T know of Canton,” he said. “We've 
two Canton Mandarins aboard. They’ve 
got the Emperor’s suite. They’re whackin’ 
rich and distinguished.” 

“Everything out of Canton will bear 
watchin’. A have some Cantonese in the 
stoke-hold. A have had trouble with 
them. A don’t mind the Lascars and the 
Tartars and the Pekinese and the Kana- 
kas, but A draw a bit of a line 
at Canton. A got a mite of 
tobacco from a mon in a bum- 
boat at Canton. A paid seven 
pun, six bob and a tan- 
ner for it. A won't get 
more than two hundred 
dollars for it in ’Frisco at 
a place A know. It was 
robbery!” ; 

“Beating the customs is 
a high-sea offense.” 

“A have it well hidden 
in a ditty box.” 

Micky shook his head 
and crammed his fists in- 

to the side pockets of 

his spick and span pea- 
jacket. He strode from 
starboard to port and 
back again. 
‘ “These Mandarins,” 
he said, as Mike drew close to his side, 
“ave offered a bonus if we save a day 
on the passage to the West Coast. Can’t 
you get more out of ’er?” 

“Wot? Me break my back a slavin 
and a worryin’ for them scum?” 

“They’re bringing hover a little girl to 
some big Chinaman in California. Their 
New Year celebrations call for ‘er pres- 
ence. They hoffered me fifty-pun bonus.” 

“A wouldn’t look at it, unless A got it 
myself. Wot, me fall on them Lascars 
and China Coast ash-cats and shaft-scum 
for you to get fifty pun? A’ll take m’ 
time goin’ over. A wee strain and we'll 
have but one engine—and that the star- 
board one, wot is loose in the cranks and 
weak on the hold-down bolts.” 


’ 


ICKY drew his fists from his pock- 
ets and grasped the engineer by the 
right arm. 

“Off the bridge!” he said. “Get below 
to your blymed coffee-pots and shiftless 
crew.” 

Mike broke loose from the skipper’s 
hold and backed to the side of the radio 
house. He straightened and glided to the 
weather, or port ladder, which led to the 
ship’s deck. 

“A’ll see them Mandarin things my- 
self,’* he said loud enough for Micky to 
hear. “They should offer their bonus 
where it will do some good. Ye look big 
there in ye’r blue jacket and gold-braid, 
but it’s the engines wot drive a ship. 
Exceptin’ steam, there’s a wee sma’ 
chance of us ever gettin’ to the West 
Coast. Ye couldn’t do it on the canvas ye 
could spread.” 

Micky glanced around hurriedly for a 
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missile. He turned with a wheel-block 
poised in his right hand. Mike had van- 
ished by a hasty slide to the boat+deck. 

“Two degrees north,” said Micky to the 
quartermaster as he laid down the block. 

“Two degrees north, sir,” came back 
like an echo as the ship starboarded 
slightly, then held her new course. 

Great circle sailing on the route be- 
tween Japan and California called for a 
landfall at or about Rat Island in the 
Aleutian Group. Micky was gradually 
swinging the giant Mandalay toward the 
north. He stood the watch with Red 
Landyard. The Yankee mate had over- 
heard the discussion between the little 
skipper and Mike Monkey. 

“Seems to me,” he said, as Solway, the 
Scotch second-mate, came up the ladder 
for duty, “that I’d be mighty careful who 
I told about smuggling. These ships are 
marked by port officers. They’re usually 
crammed with opium and China Coast 
stuff. Suppose the customs people will 
find that tobacco or tea?” 

“I’m blymed if I care! I may declare 
it! But Mike is in another box. ’E 
wouldn’t pay custom duties on a pound of 
Li Shee nuts. ’E’s thrifty— ’e is!” 

“What’s the course?” asked Solway. 

“Sixty-four, point five,” said Micky. 
“Hold it there till I come on deck. See 
if you can get Mike to synchronize those 
engines.” 

Solway smiled dryly as the little skipper 
and the first-mate left the bridge. Time 
was when Micky would have said “equal- 
ize” or “tandem-up” the engines. Gold- 
braid, a big passenger ship and the scale 
of wages paid deep-sea skippers after the 
war had wrought a change in the captain’s 
manner. 

The Scoteh second-mate studied the 
binnacle, consulted the two tail-shaft in- 
dicators, then drew out his pipe. The 
ship plunged on. 





;* was midnight and at the change of 
watches when Micky reappeared for an 
observation. He had been studying his 
course by aid of a chart and the compass 
which was set in the deck over his cabin 
bunk. 

“Three north,” he told the Scotch mate 
who immediately gave the order to the 
quartermaster. 

The liner swung her high forecastle deck 
toward the Pole Star. She steadied and 
then swung back. She lunged on with 
the compass point reading sixty-one, point 
five. 

An odor of opium floated from out the 
after hatch and a thin smoke wreathed 
around the high-flung bridge. The twin 
funnels belched a volcano of lurid flames. 
There came from out of the night’s vel- 
vet a single radio in five-hundred meter 
wave-length. It had been relayed across 
the Pacific. The call was for the Manda- 
lay. It was “R. C. Q.” 

Micky took the message from the bridge 
boy who had dashed out of the radio 
room. The message read: 


m ©. 0. 

Confidential information that sher- 
ry-colored pearls from Summer Pal- 
ace are aboard your ship. All pursers, 
stewards and officers govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

USSCS. 
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Micky turned toward Solway. 

“Ever ’ear of sherry-colored pearls?” 

“A’ve heard of sherry-colored hair— 
not pearls. D’ye mind if A ask wot it’s 
about?” . 

Micky glanced about the bridge. The 
boy had gone back to the radio room. The 
nearest man was a Lascar lookout in the 
crow’s nest. 

“Hit’s about smuggling,” said the little 
skipper. ‘Somebody his bringing to the 
West Coast a few pearls of price. The 
only pearl I ever ‘ad was a seed pearl I 
bought from a Mexican at Mazatlan. I 
lost that.” 

“Maybe Mike might know,” suggested 
the cautious Scot. 

“Too big for Mike! ’E’s set ‘is ein- 
dered-soul on tobacco and bay-rum and 
little things. °“E wouldn’t ’ave pearls from 
the Summer Palace. That’s a whackin’ 
rich place—that Palace. I saw a big door- 
weight there that was made of gold.” 

Solway laid his hand on the skipper’s 


sleeve. He led Micky forward and 
pointed over the canvas wind-break. 
“Yon’s the smugglers,” he said. “See, 


there they are!” 

Micky climbed upon the chart-rack and 
peered down at the dark deck of the ship. 
He saw a gleam of gold and yellow. 
Heavy brocaded gowns rustled like tin 
foil. Sandals shuffled over the planks. A 
Chinese lookout salaamed as the two 
Mandarins went by. He salaamed again 
to a gigantic Tartar who carried a sleep- 
ing baby in his arms. 

The two in yellow and their Tartar 
guard made their way forward to the 
hatch. They descended through this and 
vanished from Micky’s view. 

“Gol blyme!” exclaimed the little skip- 
per. “That must be a Joss House of 
some kind. That Asiatic fo’c’s’l will 
give us trouble yet.” 

“With the Oriental,” said Solway, “there 
is but one plan. Let ’em stew in their 
own juice. Their ways are not our ways.” 

“What makes you think they are the 
smugglers?” 

“Sherry-colored pearls and Summer Pal- 
aces and the drift o’ the thing points that 
way. Ye’ll find that they’re far too clever 
for customs authorities.” 


ICKY crumpled up the tissue and 

crammed it into his side pocket. He 
forgot the affair until the return of the 
two Chinamen from the Asiatic forecastle. 
He swung from the bridge and barred 
their way. 

“Fine night!” he declared glancing from 
Mandarin to Mandarin and at the giant 
Tartar who tenderly carried the sleeping 
infant. 

“You are the captain?” asked the near- 
est Mandarin. 

“T ’ave that honor!” said Micky. 

“My name is Li Wan Lee. My brother 
is Doctor Li Fong of the University of 
Canton. We would be greatly obliged if 
you would save a day on this passage east. 
It means so much to us.” 

Micky had seen the Mandarin who 
called himself Li Wan Lee just before 
the Mandalay sailed from Yokohama. He 
had noticed the silver-wrought button on 
the peak of Li Wan’s great hat. It 
gleamed in the light from the deck-lamp 
now like a pale star. He resolved to 


question one of the crew concerning the 
man’s rank. 

“I’ve notified the chief-engineer,” he 
told Li Wan. “’E will do ’is best. Much 
depends on the Japan current and the 
head winds. I’m taking the summer route 
—which is the shortest. Is there anything 
I can de to make you comfortable?” 

Micky thought of the radio in his pock- 
et. He eyed the two Mandarins. A trifle 
like a few pearls could have been con- 
cealed almost anywhere in their brocaded 
robes. 

The Mandarins salaamed with Oriental 
politeness. 

“We are very comfortable,” Li Wan 
said with an inscrutable glance. ‘We shall 
go now. We trust the honorable captain 





will do his utmost in the matter of speed- 
ing the ship.” 

“I'd advise you to see the chief- 
engineer,” Micky said as he stepped to 
one side and stood in the scuppers. 

Li Wan turned and fastened upon the 
little skipper the keen glance of a man 
who had studied most things and found 
that money sometimes accomplishes the 
apparently impossible. 

“Who is the engineer?” he asked. 

“Mike Monkey. You'll find him at the 
steward’s table in the morning. He will 
attend to the matter.” 

“In China,” said the Mandarin, after a 
glance toward the vanishing forms of his 
companion and the Tartar. “In my coun- 
try, the captain commands the ship or the 
junk or the fort.” 

“We're not in China!” snapped Micky 
roughly. “If you want more speed you'll 
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‘ave to see the engineer of this ship. ‘E’s 
considering ‘is coal bonus. Make it inter- 
esting enough and ’e’ll forget the bonus. 
’E’d break owners for cash!” 

The Mandarin clasped his hands, bowed 
to the little skipper and vanished, going 
aft. Micky saw a door open and a shaft 
of yellow light. The door closed. 


“QUFFERIN’ cats!” said Micky as he 
climbed up to the bridge. “I can’t 
make those people out. They’re deeper 
than the sea and calm-faced in their sin- 
ning. I suppose they’ve got the pearls.” 
Solway leaned over the binnacle and 
whispered: 
“The heathen has one rare virtue. He 


can be trusted in wiles and guiles and 
knavery. There is no record of them 
squealing on a confederate.” 

“Tm not 
Micky. 


their confederate!” said 


He was shaking a skinny fist at the Chinamen 


“You're sure they’re low rank?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Oh, mon, they’re high compared to the 
Chinks we carry! They’re far above the 
deck hands and most of the passengers, 
but they’re not above suspicion.” 

“You mean in smuggling pearls?” 

“They’d be just about of that rank. A 


jeweled Mandarin wouldn’t do it. A siller 
button one is an ordinary official in 
China.” 


I ae ee! 





when the inspectors advanced toward them. 


“Be open with them,” advised the 
Scotch mate. “Show them the radio. 
They will never forget a wee act like 
that. They’re undying in their loyalty.” 

“T put Mike in the way of makin’ a nice 
thing out of them. Mike can be their 
friend, if they really want to get to ’Frisco 
for the opening of the Chinese New Year 
celebrations. We'll ear from Mike.” 

“Their rank isn’t so high,” said Solway 
shrewdly. “I saw a siller button on both 
hats. That’s the lowest rank of Man- 
darins. The big ones have gold and 
jewels.” 

Micky turned this information over in 
his mind. He walked from bridge rail to 
bridge rail. He studied the ocean ahead 
of the ship. His eyes dropped to the soft 
glow that came up from the Asiatic fore- 
castle. 


N ICKY went aft to the chart-room 
and called for the steward. To him 
he showed the radio tissue. 

“Keep your bloomin’ eye peeled!” he 
ordered. “We're goin’ to be boarded at 
’Frisco by a whole crew of customs offi- 
cers. They'll search the ship for the 
sherry-colored pearls. They might as well 
be lookin’ for smoke. I’m blyme sure 
they won’t find the pearls unless they’re 
tipped hoff by somebody. Pearls is easy 
to ‘ide!” 

The little skipper left the chart-room 
and returned to his cabin which was di- 
rectly beneath the radio room. He turned 
in with his eyes glued to the compass over 
his bunk. 

It was six bells in the morning watch 
when the deck-boy appeared with a steam- 
ing tray—coffee, rolls and an omelette. 
Micky devoured them and hurried to the 
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bridge where Red Landyard and the third 
mate stood. 

The three seamen were joined a bell 
later by Mike Monkey who had a narrow 
smile upon his unshaven lips. 

The first-engineer of the Mandalay 
tapped Landyard on the shoulder and 
said: 

“A’d like a bit 0’ tobacco. 
mine in the excitement.” 

The Yankee mate dug deeply into his 
pea-jacket’s right pocket and _ brought 
forth a half-handful of mixed plug 
and cigarette tobacco. 

“Can you go that?” he 
dryly. 

Mike tipped the mess into his 
mouth, worked his tongue about the 
freckled cheeks, then eyed the form 
of the little skipper. 

“There was some excitement,” he 
repeated, loud enough for the entire 
ship to hear. “A had a visit from 
royalty.” 

Micky wheeled and snapped his 
eyes toward the engineer. 

“What are you doing on the 
bridge?” he asked. “Didn’t I warn 
you to keep below?” 

“Ye did, but this is another day. 
A had good news not a bell ago. 
Two emperors came down to my 
ditty-box and took tay with me. 
The tay wasn’t smuggled Pekoe. It 
was ship’s stores.” 

Micky closed his lips in a hard 
fighting line. 

“Get below!” he barked. 

“Ye sent them yerself,” said Mike 
hastily. “Ye are responsible for the 
visit. Doctor Hi Lee Low, or what’s 
his name, promised me a fifty-pun 
bonus if A got to San Francisco 
in time for the Chinese New Year 
celebration. The other mon capped 
the bonus with two lackers of 
rouples or something like that. A 
immediately gave notice to the 
Asiatic stokehole crew that they’d 
walk the plank if they didn’t tickle 
the grate bars and build the steam. 
They built it! A saw the dial my- 
self. It’s readin’ one hundred and 
eighty on the main steam pipe. A 
never saw it more than one hundred 
and seventy before.” 

Micky glanced at the two tail- 
shaft indicators. He swung his eyes 
astern. He stepped around the 
radio house and studied the wake of the 
giant liner. 

Coming back to Mike Monkey and the 
mates he said: 

“Hit’s a blyme sight better than I 
thought she could do. Money talks! 
What did those Mandarins ‘ave to say?” 

Mike worked his Adam’s apple up and 
down his ostrich-like throat. 

“They were deeply interested in the 
engines and the tay A served. Thcy also 
asked a question or-two about the cus- 
toms.” 

Micky shot a silencing glance toward 
Red and Solway. Both mates stepped 
closer to the first-engineer. 

“Customs?” queried Micky, lifting him- 
self on his toes and rocking there with the 
roll of the ship. “Customs, eh? And 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Boxing Revival 

OR many years boxing in England 

has been on a high plane. The rea- 

son is that boxing there is controlled 

by the National Sporting Club of London. 

Some such organization has long been 

needed here. It finally has come to life 

in the International Sporting Club of New 
York. 

As most of the world’s champions in the 
various classes, in fact almost all of them, 
are in the United States, certain high-class 
sportsmen decided there was no real rea- 
son why the greatest boxing club in the 
world should be in England. There is no 
finer sport nor exercise than boxing and 
when it is run in a proper manner it makes 
for nothing but good. The 


planned to have the club completed early 
in February. The International Sport- 
ing Club should be aegreat thing for the 
boxing game. 


Baseball Hibernates 
y= the completion of the World’s 


Series, now under way, major league 
baseball passes to its winter rest. This 
probably has been the most successful sea- 
son the game has ever known. The races in 
both leagues were interesting and, while 
the series ordinarily might have roused 
a greater feeling of rivalry if an Eastern 
and Western instead of two Western 
clubs had been concerned, still the fact 
that Cincinnati finally won a pennant after 


R T 
Trumbull 


In the meantime the winter league re- 
mains. Around the fireplace, the radiator 
and the stove, pennants, past and future, 
will be lost and won. If the various man- 
agers could only sit in at these various 
meetings they would learn of the many 
mistakes they have made and would be 
astounded to know with what little effort 
they could improve their teams. 


Beating Back 

By Frank Graham 
VERY once in a while the adage which 
is to the effect that “they never come 
back” is made to appear very hollow by 
some grizzled veteran of the national pas- 
time. Within the past two seasons, more 
than one supposed “has been” 





trouble with boxing in this coun- 
try has been not in the sport it- 
self, but in its management. 

This trouble the new club pro- 
poses to rectify. The aim and 
purpose of the new organization 
is to control government boxing 
throughout the country, to elimi- 
nate its bad features and to keep 
it clean and on a high plane. 
Back of the new club is the 
Army, Navy and Civilian Board 
of Boxing Control, and the men 
who are sponsoring it are in 
themselves a guarantee that it 
will accomplish the purpose. 

Major Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle is president, with Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior; 
Admiral Sims, T. Coleman Du- 
Pont and Judge Barlow S. Weeks 
as vice-presidents. George L. 
(Tex) Rickard is chairman of 
the Contest and Tournament 
Committee, which means that he 
will act as matchmaker for the 





YOUTH 


Youth breaks a trail with impatient feet, 
A trail that he thinks is new, 
And lifts his face to a breeze as sweet 
As the dreams that his fancies brew; 
The breath of blossoms it brings to him 
Which sways on an unknown slope, 
And it carries the strains of an anthem dim 
From the heights of the hills of hope. 


Age pauses out by the worn trail’s end 
And, with eyes that are deep as truth, 

Looks back for a bit as he turns to send 
A whimsical smile to Youth. 

He smiles and it seems to him once again, 
For a fraction of time, he hears 

The haunting lilt of an old refrain 
That is lost in the vanished years. 

—Walter Trumbull 


has bobbed up from the minors 
to earn new laurels in the major 
leagues. 

This resurrection of discarded 
favorites was due in a great 
measure to the depleted state of 
the major league teams during 
the war, but some of those who 
came up again as war-time sub- 
stitutes have clung on _ tena- 
ciously through the days of peace 
that followed: Among them are 
two pitchers who were stars of 
the Pittsburgh club of a decade 
and more ago, and who once 
slipped out of the major leagues 
and the minds of the followers 
of the game along the major 
circuits. The hurlers referred to 
are Charles (‘““Babe’’) Adams and 
Albert (“Lefty”) Leifield. 

Leifield is the older. He began 
his career as a professional ball 
player with the Joplin, Mo., club 
back in 1902, and after three 
years of service in the minors, 
was purchased by the Pirates. 








club. On the various standing 
committees are the names of 
men prominent in the Army, Navy, pro- 
fessional, social and sporting world. 

The International Sporting Club will be 
housed at Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, where a large and perma- 
nent building will be erected for its use. 
This building, with its furnishings, is to 
cost in the neighborhood of $500,000. It 
will contain lounge, reception and dining- 
rooms, in addition to the auditorium itself, 
which will have a seating capacity of 2,500 
persons. Only members and their guests 
will be admitted to the bouts. 

While all of the leading professionals 
will be seen at the club at various times, 
it is the purpose of those in control to pay 
especial attention to the fostering of ama- 
teur boxing. Trophies will be offered for 
the championships in all classes of men 
from the leading industries of the nation, 
and state and inter-state championships 
and Army and Navy championships also 
will be held at the club. In addition to 
the boxing, the club plans to hold wrest- 
ling, fencing and billiard matches. In all 
amateur events it will work hand in hand 
with the Amateur Athletic Union. It is 


so many years of vain endeavor furnished 
all the excitement necessary. 

The outlook for next season is bright 
in the extreme. It looks as though at 
least five teams in each league would be 
in the race next year. It is certain that 
several changes in the make-up of the 
clubs will take place during the winter, and 
it would not be surprising to find some of 
the teams with new leaders when Spring 
comes again. It is safe to say that one 
manager will who not be supplanted is 
Pat Moran. 

Baseball certainly has come back with a 
rush. The only thing that can hurt it 
now is the element of greed shown by 
certain owners. If baseball is run for the 
public the box office will take care of 
itself. If baseball is run for the box office 
the time may come when the public will 
decide to take care of itself. It often 


appears that certain owners only wait for 
a wave of prosperity to arm themselves 
with an axe and go out looking for the 
goose that lays the golden egg. So far the 
goose has proved to be a tough bird, but 
some day they may succeed in killing it. 


From 1905 until 1913, Lefty 
held his place under the big tent, and 
then, seeming to lose his grip, he was con- 
signed to the American Association. 
There, until mid-season of 1918, he toiled 
assiduously and with a measure of suc- 
cess. Last season, Jimmy Burke, pilot of 
the St. Louis Browns, brought the veteran 
southpaw back to the major leagues and 
Lefty has stuck like glue. He hasn’t the 
amount of stuff nor the strength of arm 
which once were his, but he does ex- 
ceedingly well for one who is now nearly 
forty years old. 

Adams, who is thirty-six, broke in with 
the Parsons club of the Missouri Valley 
League in 1904 and reached Pittsburgh in 
1908 via St. Louis, Louisville and Denver. 
He was a big factor in the winning of the 
pennant by the Pirates in 1909 and the 
hero of the world’s series with the Detroit 
Tigers that fall. He remained with the 
Pirates for eight years and then drifted 
back to the Western League. Last year 
Hugo Bezdek, the Pirate leader, dug the 
veteran up to bolster his weakened pitch- 
ing staff, and he has been almost as suc- 
cessful as he was in his 1909 heyday. 
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This is the detailed report of Cartoonist Shanks who went to Washington recently to investigate 
the status of legislation affecting the interests of former service men. 











Te years ago when the men began 
to drop out of the industrial world 
at the call to the colors their wom- 
en associates gradually slipped into their 
places, and in the majority of cases ef- 
fectively filled them. 

Those men have now nearly all come 
back to claim their old, or better jobs. 

What of the girl, then, in the soldier’s 
job? What is she going to do? What 
does she want to do? What has her war 
experience done for her? 

Did she prove the solution of one great 
problem, only to become the author of a 
greater one? 

Oh, it is not the ex-service man who is 
pointing the accusing finger at her as a 
fundamental cause in the industrial unrest 
and the problem of the unemployed. Far 
be it from the American soldier to find 
fault with his honest-to-glory American 
girl whom he adores now more than ever 
after being separated from her for many 
weary months. It is the sages, the Solo- 
mons who could have prevented the world 
war in the first place but who now are 
ready to recast civilization so as to satisfy 
everybody; who have a sedative for strik- 
ing subway guards and Broadway stars 
and who could subjugate the H. C. L. 
within a*week, who have discovered her 
perfidy. 

They applied to the employment situ- 
ation the time-honored advice the self- 
appointed sleuth is always ready to follow 
—“Find the woman in the case’”—and 
they found her bending over the hero’s 
ledger or his work bench. Moreover, they 
learned that she was holding down said 
job at a smaller salary than would be 
expected by the man and therefore giving 
an ungrateful and unpatriotic employer 
an unfair advantage over one of liberty’s 
champions. 

To determine to my own satisfaction 
what degree of truth there might be in 
this more or less loose talk I visited many 


of the employment agencies where job 


hunters—men and women—foregather. 
The complaints along this line were so 
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T he Girl Who Took a Soldier’s Job 


Her Story by One of Her Own Sex Who Says She 
is Seeking Her Own Place, Not the Man’s Place 


By JOANNA W. HARTING 


few as to be negligible and in no 


case represented a type. 

It is true that in many instances the 
women are retained, but seldom at the 
expense of the men. Most concerns have 
been able to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments. When a soldier was reinstated in 
his former capacity the fair employer 
transferred the girl who had made good 
during the war to another post. All of 
which constitutes a totally different situa- 
tion than that representing the American 
girl underbidding the former service man 
in the labor mart with a mercenary em- 
ployer looming large in the background. 
There may be such instances, very likely 
there are a few, but they are isolated 
cases and not typical conditions. 

It seemed on the surface that such a 
situation existed in many of the machine 
trades. Girls were performing tasks at 
forty cents an hour for which men re- 
ceived sixty to seventy cents. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that these girls were in 
this line of work long before the war, 
but their presence was only discovered 
through the industrial turnover brought 
about by the withdrawal of about four 
million men from peace-time pursuits. 
That their compensation should be from 
one-third to one-half less than that re- 
ceived by their brothers, is just an in- 
stance of the prevailing injustice against 
which women in every field of endeavor 
have had to fight and still are fighting. 


| the question of clerical work, the 
other line in which it seemed that wom- 
en had precluded the re-employment of 
service men, a factor to be considered is 
the preference which many employers 
have for a feminine clerical force. In 
concerns where large numbers of men 





The fifteen of 
them forswore 
Broadway 


were employed in a clerical capacity and 
the change to women was made as a war 
emergency, the women proved so satis- 
factory that they were retained in the 
cause of efficiency. It is rather generally 
admitted that the young woman office 
worker receiving a salary of twenty to 
twenty-five dollars a week takes her job 
more seriously than the young man getting 
the same remuneration. In organizations 
where this condition obtains there can 
hardly be any just reflection on the girls 
or the employers. 

The girl who was left behind, who kept 
the hearth fires burning and the pot a-boil- 
ing and all the rest of it, while the Ameri- 
can man was over there, is not trying to 
usurp his place in the industrial world but 
she certainly is determined to find one of 
her own. If search proves it to be non- 
existent she is ready to create one. 

Witness the adventurous lady who vis- 
ited an employment agency and flatly an- 
nounced to the secretary that she saw a 
decided need for a persistent individual 
who would run to cover delinquent spouses 
in arrears with alimony, and pronounced 
herself just the character for the job. The 
secretary smelled a rat, but her olfactory 
sense was in error. Her client was not 
a divorcee—she had never entered the 
first stage of matrimony—but like all cap- 
able spinsters she had strong ideas on the 
disciplining of obstreperous husbands. The 
employment secretary never had had a 
call for such talent, but she took the ap- 
plicant’s name and address and promised 
to notify her in event of such a demand. 
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Then the war, plus the strikes, has made 
some girls see the error of their ways 
more quickly than any reformer could 
have done. Consider this edifying little 
episode, a by-product of the actors’ strike 
in New York: Fifteen chorus girls in one 
bunch descended upon an employment 
agency, not of the theatrical booking va- 
riety, and individually and collectively 
begged for the chance to fill a regular 
job instead of pink silk tights. 

The fifteen of them forswore Broad- 
way, renounced the footlights for the 
green-shaded lamp, rejected their satin 
slippers for flat heels and promised to 
scorn the taxi and cultivate the jitney. 
They crossed their hearts and hoped to 
die if they were not through with Broad- 
way for good and all, for ever and ever, 
and not only while it lay dingy and dusty 
with the playhouses all dark and the 
cabarets dry. Of course it is too soon to 
test the sincerity of their conversion and 
the longevity of their good resolutions. 

And while these little ladies of the 
chorus are finding the high spots of the 
life too few and far between for the long 
stretches of desert intervening, that tradi- 
tional model of virtue and decorum, the 
schoolma’am, begins to stifle in the still 
air of the halls of learning and gasps for 
a breath of the open. The demand for 
women workers during the last two years 
has given the school teacher the oppor- 
tunity for other work during her summer 
vacations. She has had the chance for a 
tryout in some other field. . 


T= most general desire among school 
teachers is for some form of social 
work. Teachers, whose salaries have 
reached the prescribed limit, hear of wel- 
fare workers in big industrial plants re- 
ceiving a thousand dollars a year more 
than that limit. Such posts are few. 
Probably not ten per cent. of social 
workers ever pull down these plums, but 
they are the luscious fruit ever tempting 
the ambitious. 

The teacher finds outside that five-hour 
day and five-day week, endless papers to 
be corrected, lessons to be planned, com- 
mittees, meetings and lectures to be at- 
tended and all sorts of new ideas and 
theories with which she must acquaint 
herself if she would keep abreast of the 
times. And as for the vacation—ask any 
teacher how much she 
needs it. 

It must always be 
remembered that in 
the teaching profes- 
sion there are likely 
to be many square 
pegs in round holes 
because parents count 
over the aforesaid ad- 
vantages and urge 
daughters who have 
no natural aptitude 
for work with chil- 
dren to make it their 
vocation. 

The nurses also are 
seeking pastures new 
and the women re- 
turning from service 
overseas are loathe to 
teturn to private 
practice. Welfare 
work is the blanket 











Not all women delight in 
the continual care of the 
baby and the baking of pies. 


title covering their ambitions. It is 
rare to find an industrial plant of any 
size today which does not employ a grad- 
uate nurse and the same fact applies to 
the department store and the hotei with 
a large force of help. The salaries cal- 
culated on a weekly basis do not compare 
with that of the nurse in private practice, 
yet taken on a yearly average, deductions 
being made for idleness, any discrepancy 
is balanced by the advantages in the way 
of regular hours and alloted times of 
work. 

It is not only the woman trained in a 
highly specialized calling and attempting 
professional somersaults, who has been 
affected by the prevailing unrest. Women 
who have been out of the professional or 
business world for a decade, who re- 
entered it with the intention of remaining 
there only temporarily while a husband 
or a son was serving his flag, show a de- 
cided disposition to stay there. Girls and 
women who have never been trained for 
any special line of work, and through vol- 
unteer activities during the period of the 
war found themselves capable of assuming 
responsibilities, are now seeking to com- 
mercialize those capabilities. 

Two girls from very comfortably sit- 
uated families in a small town in the 
northern part of an eastern state were 
found desperately scurrying around a port 
city. They had just returned from can- 
teen work overseas and were in search of 
“a regular job.” They did not have to 
support themselves if they were willing 
to be dutiful children and return to the 
parental roof, but after getting a squint 
at American city life—even in mid-sum- 
mer—they vowed never to go back to the 
curfew and the cowbells. 

Many women like these over-estimate 
their powers, thinking that the standards 
set for paid employees in business houses 
are the same as those for volunteer work- 
ers in charity and philanthropic organi- 
zations. Just what percentage of women 
seek outside employment primarily for 
the stimulus derived from rubbing e'bows 
with one’s fellows in the work-a-day 
world and what proportion desire it in 
order to increase the family revenues, 
cannot be ascertained. In the average in- 
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stance there probably is a blending of the 
two motives. 

Quite striking is the number of girls in 
offices and shops today who marry and re- 
tain their positions. Whether this state of 
affairs be due to the spread of the feminist 
doctrine of economic independence for 
women or the increased cost of living is 
open to conjecture. It goes without say- 
ing that many of these girls married sol- 
diers just before they went across, men 
who could make no provision for their 
support. The soldier husband may have 
returned ill or his financial affairs may not 
guarantee his support of a little home un- 
aided. The girl keeps her job. How long 
she will keep it depends more upon the 
type of woman she is than on the fortunes 
of her mate. 


HE woman for whom a competitive 

life is one sickening struggle, for whom 
the grind and the drudgery and the dis- 
appointments eclipse the last glow of ex- 
hilaration that the battle excites, will get 
out of it as soon as circumstances permit. 
She is the one who has “married for 
a home.” And it is well that she should 
seek her happiness and find it where her 
heart is, for the competitive world offers 
few compensations to the woman with 
no marked ability, whose labor rewards 
her with nothing more, either in a ma- 
terial or an intellectual way, than the 
daily mouthful. 

But the fact remains that there is a 
very marked and a steadily increasing 
tendency on the part of married women 
to work outside the home. Not all wom- 
en delight in the continuous care of the 
baby and the everlasting baking of pies, 
old-fashioned assertions to the contrary. 
Most women like to do both occasionally. 
But women who have been successful in 
business and have arrived at a substantial 
salary are loathe to relinquish either the 
money or the interest in their work, upon 
marriage. 

A social worker, discussing this tenden- 
cy, said that in the office of the organiza- 
tion with which he is affiliated there were 
half a dozen stenographers earning frors 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred dollars 
a year who had married men drawing 
salaries ranging from two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year. In 
no instance would the man’s salary alone 
enable the husband 
and wife to live and 
dress as he and she 
had done when single. 
The girl, in every 
case, preferred to con- 
tinue at business and 
to pay a woman to 
do the housework 
rather than relinquish 
any material comfort 
to which she had been 
accustomed. 

Asked whether this 
mode of living would 
not militate against 
the possibility of 
children, he replied 
that after a few years, 
when the financial 
circumstances i m - 
proved, the wives 
would probably leave 
(Cont. on Page 28) 








“T was out on the 
track today, and in 
five minutes I ran a 
mile in four laps.” 

“That’s nothing. I 
know a young lady 
that did thirty miles 
in one lap, and she 
would have done 
more if I hadn’t got a cramp in my 
knees.” 





“Blaa-a!” Gabriel’s trumpet sounded. 
East and west the graves began to open. 
From one of them crept a former drill 
sergeant of the A. E. F. He rose stiffly 
and dusted off the dirt of ages, kicked 
aside a couple of rocks and looked over 
at his headstone. On it was inscribed a 
lot of noble sentiments, among which the 
words “devoted,” “beloved,” “blessed are 
the meek,” and the 
like, appeared. A sad 
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“The American Legion Weekly”’ will use jokes 

one pay for those that are acceptable For the 

st received before Friday each week, not ea 

ty words, five dollars will be paid; 

for ered sec cool best, three dollars, for all jokes 

accepted, one dollar. Manuscripts will not be 

returned. This offer is limited to those eligible 
tu membership in the Legion, 


The prize winners last week were: Kenneth EF. 
Robb, Richmond Hill, L. 1.; Mr. Stiles, Chi 
cago, 1U.; Donald Gailagher, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
1 ilerander, New _ City; Harvey BE. Run 
ner, Hackensack, 7. Albert Provost, 
Fitchburg, Mass. ; Ha rold Shi aw, North Bergen, 
Ba Be 











Officer of the Deck to Boatswain’s 


Mate: “Pipe the call that there will be 
no scrub and wash clothes today, whatso- 
ever.” 


This was the announcement which in 
each case followed the whistle: 

“There will no scrub and wash clothes 
today; what’s the matter?” 


Sergeant Regan of 
the 89th Division was 
bringing a group of 
German prisoners 
back to the rear. On 
the way he passed an (3 
M. P. by the road-£ 







side. 
“Tll take those,’ & 
prisoners back foré ‘ 


you, Sergeant,” volunteerd the M. P. 

“You will not,” responded the sergeant. 
“There’s plenty more of them up front for 
M. P.’s that want to go after them. Go 
get your own.” 


Pasquale, a son of Italy in the U. S. 
Army, was in a Western camp. His squad 
was duly warned one day against rattle- 
snakes, but were told that the snake al- 
ways gave a warning rattle before striking. 
During a hike Pas- 
quale and another 





look came into his 
eyes. 

“Hang it!” he said, 
“T’ve been all these 
years in the wrong 
hole.” 


‘‘Why 
shaved 


Sergeant: 
haven’t you 
this morning?” 

Private, rubbing his 
face in great surprise: 
“Ain’t I shaved?” 

Sergeant: “No, 
you're not. I want to 
know why.” 

Private: “Well, you 
see, there was a dozen 
of us using the same 
mirror, and I guess I 
must of shaved some 
other man.” 





A wealthy young 
officer in the A. E. F. 
was anxious to ex- 
change some of his 
money for French 
bills, but not speaking 
any French, he was having a hard time 
explaining his wish to the shopkeeper. 
Finally in desperation, he pulled out a 
wad of bills, amounting to several hun- 











dred dollars. 

“O, oui, oui! monsieur!” said the 
Frenchman. 

“Wee wee nothing,” answered the 
offended American. “It’s the biggest 


roll you’ve ever seen.” 





Haberdasher: “And will one collar be 
sufficient, madam?” 

Mrs. Higgins: “Do you _insinervate, 
young man, as I ’ave more than one 
*usband?” 





“Jones is the finest 
after-dinner speaker I 
ever heard.” 

=r" 

“Ves. He always 
says, ‘Waiter, give 
that check to me!’” 





“‘Father, nei let me marry Jim. vith 
France he got two medals for cleaning out dugouts and mopping up.’* _matism in it and not 


rookie were standing 
beside a large rock, on 
which a rattler was 








just preparing to de- 
liver his bite. The 
other rookie saw him 
in time and pulled 
Pasquale away. 

“Son of a guna,” 
exclaimed the Italian 
when he saw the 
snake, “why you no 
ringa da bell?” 





The superlative of 
optimism was reached 
by a Kansas dough- 
boy in a base hospital, 
recovering from the 
amputation of his leg. 
A visitor remarked on 
his great misfortune. 

“Oh, well, it might 
have been worse,” he 
answered, ‘‘it was 











Small Boy: “Are you engaged to my 
sister?” 
Young Man: “No, but I’d like to be.” 
Small Boy: “Come out from behind 
that door, sis, I knew I’d earn that quar- 


ter.” 





It was a dark night at Camp Grant. 
Footsteps of a horse were heard approach- 
ing. 

“Halt! 
rookie. 

“Regimental Commander.” 

“Dismount, Colonel, and advance to be 
recognized.” 

The Colonel dismounted and came over 
to the rookie, who presented arms with a 
snap. 

“Proceed, Colonel,” he said. 

As he laboriously got back on his horse, 
the Colonel asked, “By the way, who 
posted you there?” 

“Oh, nobody,” replied the sentry, “I’m 
just practicing.” 


Who’s there?” barked the 


He’s so neat--why, when he was in 


mighty lucky it was 
the leg with the rheu- 


the good one.” 





Private Smith was charged with assault- 
ing a civilian and gave this excuse: “When 
he stole my girl at the dance and hugged 
her, I remembered my uniform and kept 
cool. But when he fanned her with his 
exemption card, sir, I smashed him.” 

“Discharged,” said the Court Martial. 


A young society light who spent his 
summers in Newport and his winters in 
New York was visiting some country 
friends. To show that he knew something 
of country life, when he was served honey 
at breakfast he said, 
“Well, I see you keep 
a bee.” 


Hard-boiled Top- 
per: “As you were, 
men!” 

Voice in rear rank: 
“Wish I was as I was, 
then I wouldn’t be 
here.” 
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Painted at the Front 


Painting by Wallace Morgan 
The people of Coblenz went stolidly about their business, paying little heed to American artillery 
which rumbled through the streets all day 
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Painting by Harry E. Townsen @ 
Soldiers of the telephone, who stubbornly lay and kept open their wires under machine gun and shell fire, and 


often were the ‘‘eyes,’’ as well as “‘ears,’’ of the advancing columns 
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Any person entitled to wear a dis- 
tinguished service cross, emblem or any 
decoration of that kind is supposed to 
obtain it from the War Department. The 
Government has master dies and designs 
made for all badges and sends copies of 
the dies to manufacturers who make the 
emblems for the Government on contract. 
Such a contractor is not given the right 
to make extra supplies from these dies 
for private sale. 

If the possessor of an emblem loses it, 
he may obtain a duplicate from the Gov- 
ernment. All requests for crosses and 
emblems are to be mailed to the Adjutant 
General. The War Department is father- 
ing a bill in Congress to make it illegal 
for any private company to sell to indi- 
viduals any campaign ribbons or official 
decorations whatsoever. 





The Ninety-first Division had _ the 
largest proportion of battle dead to 
wounded men. The final report of the 
Casualty Section of the A. E. F. gives 
complete statistics of the war’s casualties 
which show the Ninety-first at the head 
with 3.09 and the Ninety-second at the 
bottom with 8.33 wounded men to each 
battle death. 





Orders have been issued by the Navy 
Department drawing attention to the fact 
that the Comptroller of the Treasury has 
decided that the value of the commuted 
ration for officers, midshipmen and en- 
listed men of the Navy will be sixty-eight 
cents until the end of the fiscal year 
1921. 





It is all wrong to call a soldier a 
“private,” says a correspondent of the 
West’s Recall. “There is nothing private 
about me,” he asserts. “I have been ex- 
amined by fifty doctors, and they haven’t 
missed a blemish. I have confessed to 
being married and having no children. I 
have told my previous occupations and 
my salary. I have nothing in my past 
that has not been revealed. I am the 
only living thing that has less privacy than 
a goldfish. I sleep in a room with count- 
less other men and eat with about nine 
hundred. I take my baths with the en- 
tire detachment. I wear a suit of the 
same material and cut as 5,000,000 other 
men. I have to tell a physician whenever 
I kiss a pretty girl. I never have a single 
minute to myself. And yet they call me 
‘Private.’ ” 





Camp Mills sent away its last troops 
and closed up on September 17 last. 
Parts of the Eighteenth Infantry and of 
the composite regiment were the last to 
leave. 





News despatches from Mexico City re- 
port thirty thousand Germans preparing 
to immigrate into Mexico from Germany. 
Two steamers that reached Buenos Aires 
in September brought with them four hun- 
dred and fifty Germans, young, robust 
and well educated. This seems to answer 
the question of whether the Germans will 
leave their Fatherland after the war. 


Having a brick thrown at his head dur- 
ing the recent Boston police strike did not 
disturb Earnest E. Smith, a Boston bank- 
er. To be sure, it smashed the big plate 
glass window of his office, but that gave 
him the opportunity to hang out the fol- 
lowing advertisements: “Business as 
usual during alterations.” “You can 
break our window, but you can’t break 
the market on our list of stocks.” “Am- 
munition Factory! Buy Medfield Bricks 
at $11.30, F. O. B. Medfield.” 





ro) 
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A veteran at twelve years! Harry 
Gillman has come to America to 
live after ‘‘serving’’ with British 
Cavalry and the Fifth Marines. 
He was wounded at Belleau wood. 
He escaped from a German pris- 
on, where he was sent for killing 
three officers who slew his parents. 





OQUnderwood & Underwood 








The claim of John Shell of Tennessee 
to be the oldest living man has aroused 
one Sorro, a Turkish road laborer, who 
says he is 144 years old. Major Road, 
late Deputy Naval Store Officer at Con- 
stantinople, supports the Turk’s claim 
with the remark that Sorro is as expert 
at dodging work as his long experience 
would warrant. 





In August, 1918, when the Allies were 
driving the Germans back all along the 
Western front, a bolt of lightning struck 
the huge statue of Germania at Strass- 
burg, The statue is symbolic of Ger- 
many’s-victory over France in 1870, and 
its destruction spread consternation among 
superstitious Germans. The Government 


decreed that absolute silence be kept re- 
garding the incident. 


Congress had a plan to present General 


Pershing with a gold sword to cost $10,- 
000, but the plan was blocked by a few 
Representatives who did not like what 
they called the extravagance of the gift. 
The vote on the proposition was 227 to 1. 





The Army has rearranged its air service. 
According to the new plan, there will be 
a first wing stationed at Kelly Field, 
Texas, and a second wing with headquar- 
ters at Langley Field, Va. The outlying 
possessions will each have an observation 
group consisting of two observation 
squadrons with necessary reserves. 





During the recent maneuvers off the 
coast of South America a Chilean sub- 
marine broke down and sank in sixty feet 
of water. Water seeped in freely, came 
in contact with the batteries and formed 
suffocating chlorine gas. The lights went 
out while the men were trying to stop the 
leak, and they labored in black darkness, 
with their blood hammering in their 
pulses and their lungs working like bel- 
lows, all that day. They were raised and 
rescued in the night without the loss of 
a man. 





The young soldier who has returned 
from France to find an added member in 
his family will be interested in an electric 
spanker which is being exhibited in New 
York now. Its mechanism consists of a 
small motor and an applicator about the 
size of the parental palm. Its stroke is 
firm and frequent, and it doesn’t say, 
“This hurts me more than it does you.” 





There is a town in New Jersey where 
the inhabitants are worried over the fact 
that there are no candidates for the offices 
of mayor and three councilmen. On the 
other hand, there are some towns that 
would see cause for celebration if they 
were in a like condition. 





Out in Hawaii a resourceful engineer 
has just completed the world’s biggest 
drydock under most unusual circum- 
stances. The work has been blocked for 
years by the superstition of the natives, 
who believed that a Shark God inhabited 
the spot where the dock was to be con- 
structed. When the water was all pumped 
out of the basin a shark’s skeleton was 
found, which had to be exorcised with a 
pig and a white chicken to satisfy the 
natives. 





Wireless communication has been suc- 
cessfully established between a submerged 
submarine and an airplane flying 2,000 
feet in the air. Naval officers are greatly 
interested in the possibilities of this dis- 
covery. 





King Albert crossed the Atlantic in 
good company and plenty of it. 
ment of American troops embarked on the 
George Washington at Brest after Albert 
had refused to agree to their remaining in 
France and thus further delaying their 
departure for home; and three destroyers 
accompanied the famous transport. 
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Among the Legion’s Local Posts 


On September 16 the American Legion 
had a total of 4,603 posts throughout the 
country and its possessions. Of that num- 
ber 3,316 were actually chartered posts 
and 1,287 were organized and waiting 
their charters. The Legion is growing so 
rapidly that it is impossible to estimate 
the total membership. Figures for any 
one day are out of date the next. In 
mid-September, however, the membership 
was close to half a million. From July 
16 to August 16, 1,176 new posts were 
formed; from August 16 to September 16, 
1,662 new posts were formed. 

And these figures do not include the 
results of million membership drive week. 





The Fred M. Davis Post, No. 96, of 
Lorimer, Iowa, has enrolled 100 per cent. 
membership. Every Lorimer man who 
served in the war is a Legion member. 





The Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) War 
Chest directors have appropriated $27,000 
to the Adirondack Post for the purchase 
and maintenance of a club for the mem- 
bers of The American Legion. 





Porterville (Cal.) Post announces an 
aggressive campaign against firms and in- 
dividuals who have failed to re-employ 
ex-service men. 

Admiral Albert C. Gleaves, U. S. N., 
Commander of the Asiatic Squadron, is 
enrolled in the Cruiser and Transport 
Post, No. 341 (N. Y.). The Admiral’s 
name came into headquarters way down 
in a list of former “gobs.” 





Governor Bartlett of New Hampshire 
has assured the State Organization of the 
Legion that a place would be found for 
Legion headquarters in the State House 
at Concord. 





Brookline (Mass.) Post exceeded its 
assigned membership quota before the 
million membership drive started. Its 
paid-up membership on September 15 was 
760 and it set out to make it 1,000 in 
Its quota was 750. 


the drive week. 


On a basis of “real fellowship spirit to 
one another, politics and religion left out- 
side the door and no back-biting or cut- 
throating,” Franklin ( Mass.) Post was the 
first in the state to go over the top with 
210 paid-up members—40 above its quota 
—in the million membership drive. 








An elaborate program is announced by 
the 106th Infantry Post, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to raise a fund of $60,000 for a 
club-house memorial in honor of their 
dead comrades and for the use of the 
members of the Post. 





In a one-day membership campaign, 
Jefferson Post of Louisville, Ky., enrolled 
1,000 members just to show that it meant 
business when it set out to get 100 per 
cent. representation of Louisville’s 12,000 
service men. 





At the request of the Governor of 
Minnesota, the State Organization has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the 
State Legislature on service men’s relief 
measures and other legislation of benefit 
to the veterans. 





A typically Broadway post of the 
Legion named in honor of Lieutenant S. 
Rankin Drew, the first American actor 
killed in action in France, has been formed 
in New York City among ex-service men 
in the amusement business and their as- 
sociates in the newspaper world. 





A propaganda committee of Manhattan 
Naval Post, No. 338, New York, has set 
itself the job of l:eeping German opera 
out of the New York theatres. Harold 
Schwab, chairman of the committee, says 
that the Germans who need their opera 
badly will find plenty of boats eastward 
bound over the Atlantic. 





Providence Post (R. I.) has in- 
augurated a campaign for the abolition of 
the property qualification for voters in 
the state, the naturalization of aliens who 
have been in service and a state bonus for 
men and women veterans of the war. 


Joe Neel, Jr., Post, of Macon, Ga., has 
an active mutual aid committee composed 
of two lawyers, two doctors and an in- 
surance specialist to aid discharged sol- 
diers, sailors and marines. 





Dayton, Ohio, and Flushing, N. Y., are 
the latest to report whole units of ex- 
service men already organized under other 
veteran organization names joining The 
American Legion in a body. 





Nurses of the General Hospital No. 2, 
Fort McHenry, Md., have organized a 
post with 182 members and great en- 
thusiasm. 





The balance of $1,000 of the Tamaqua 
(Pa.) war chest fund will be turned over 
to The American Legion for sick and 
death benefits to local members of the 
Legion. 





Former officers in Kansas City inter- 
ested in the organization of the Wyan- 
dotte County Post announced that they 
would back the candidacies of former 
non-commissioned officers for official posi- 
tions in the local organization of the 
Legion. 





An American Legion picnic at Luna 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as a 
fitting occasion for Governor Cox and 
Major-General Clarence R. Edwards to 
present twenty-five Cleveland ex-service 
men with war decorations awarded for 
gallantry in action. 





The Philadelphia County Committee 
will take action to prevent any attempt 
to connect the American Legion with the 
present politcial campaign in that city and 
requests that any instance of political 
maneuvering involving the Legion be re- 
ported to the committee. 





Two brothers and their sister, Frank 
and Philip S. Nightingale and Miss Mary 
Nightingale, of Minneapolis, Minn., are 
all members of The American Legion. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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what did they want to know about the 
customs?” 

“A told them all they wanted to know, 
and some more. A showed them the’ 
tobacco A bought from the bum-boat mon 
in Canton. Ye can always trust a Chink!” 

“Did they say anything about pearls?” 
asked Micky. 

“They did not! They spoke of jade 
and jasper and ivory and of the China 
Coast prices for the same. They dwelt 
at length concernin’ places to sell it in a 
crooked street on the Barbary Coast. 
They gave me the grip and the high sign 
to two Oriental fences wot will buy any- 
thing A bring over. One of the two col- 
lects tobacco and gensing. A’ll have a 
wee polly with him at the end of this 
passage, after A collect my lackers of 
rouples and the fifty pun.” 

“Polly?” 

“That’s Coast talk for conversation,” 
said Mike proudly. 


ICKY glanced at the binnacle com- 

pass, straightened and crammed his 
hands into the side pockets of his pea- 
jacket. 

“You're blyme right about trusting them 
to keep their jaw tackle shut,” said the 
skipper. “You can trust a Chinaman in 
any secret, like smugglin’ in tobacco.” 

“Ve can!” declared Solway. 

“Tt’s a fact,” said Red Landyard. 

Mike felt reassured. He still stared at 
the skipper, who seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. 

Micky drew out his right hand and 
opened it. 

“Look this over,” he said. 

Mike gingerly removed the ball of yel- 
low tissue from the captain’s hand, spread 
it out and started reading with his eyes 
traveling from one edge of the paper to 
the other. He glanced up. 

“Sherry-colored pearls!” he popped with 
a voice like escaping steam. “D’ye think 
the two Mandarins got them?” 

“You might try and find out,” said the 
little skipper. “There will be a bigger 
bonus than you ever heard of in it for you. 
The customs people pay well for informa- 
tion of a certain order.” 

Mike handed back the tissue. 

“Is that the reason the Chinks are in 
such a sweat?” he asked. 

“No! They really want to get the child 
te ’Frisco for the opening of the New 
Year. She’s a slave of some kind they’re 
bringin’ hover. She'll be married to the 
President of some ’atchet Tong. The 
pearls are a side issue, or they were stolen. 
I'll wager a penny bloater they got them 
sherry-colored things. You can pump ’em. 
You showed ’em your tobacco. They may 
show you the pearls.” 

“But if A tipped them off to the cus- 
toms people they’d tip me off about my 
fine Samatra wrappers and the choice Tar- 
tar-blend. A’ll not do it!” 

With this generous exclamation Mike 
stalked stiffly from the bridge. 

Watch followed watch and day merged 
into day of perfect steaming weather. 
The Mandalay, under the pressure and 
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thrust of her two screws, was making 
something over expectations. Rat Island 
was sighted and left astern in a haze of 
smoky seas. The ship swung more to the 
southward and full in the grip of the 
warm Japan current. Awings were spread 
on the upper decks. Oriental passengers 
mingled with commercial travelers and 
American officers who were returning 
from Vladivostok and Siberia. 

The two Mandarins, with their Tartar 
guard-nurse, were the center of a small 
group directly aft the bridge, where they 
had spread their deck chairs. 

Micky, from his coign of vantage, 
watched this group without finding any 
sign of double-dealing or smuggling. The 
baby, with its swaddled toes and brocaded 
robe, came in for more than ordinary at- 
tention. 

“They call her Lily-Rose,” said Red one 
day. ‘“She’d grow up into a better woman 
if they took those lashings off her feet.” 

“The pearls may be in her feet,” he said 
to the Yankee Mate. “They got them 
‘idden in a clever place.” 

“They may not have them at all. We 
only suspect those two Mandarins because 
they’re Chinese and quiet. There’s a 
score of men—and women—on this ship 
who might be bringing over the pearls. 
I'll bet you they’re never found. If the 
ship is searched there'll be a raft of stuff 
uncovered, but not pearls!” 

Land was sighted by the Lascar in the 
crow’s nest two hours before it was ex- 
pected. 

The faint haze that Micky raised with 
his twelve-diameter glasses from the 
bridge turned out to be the North Faral- 
lone Island. 

He changed his course only five degrees 
and chuckled. They would be in through 
the Golden Gate on the afternoon tide. 
The ship would dock before night-fall. 

Mike Monkey took the ladder leading 
to the bridge like an ape going up a cocoa- 
nut tree. He confronted the skipper and 
pointed toward the engine-room telegraph. 

“Ye rang for three-quarter speed!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Ye reduced me down! A 
want that bonus!” 

“You'll win hit!” said Micky. “Chinese 
New Year begins at midnight tonight. 
We're watches ahead of time.” 


Ms stared over the bow and through 
the clothing hanging from the fore- 
mast’s stays. He smiled widely as he saw 
the island toward which the ship was plow- 
ing. *White sails of coast schooners dotted 
the horizon. A deep purple marked the 
California range. 

“Watch your tobacco,” cautioned 
Micky. “Nobody knows you got it, save 
—the two Mandarins and the upper-guard. 
Watch hit. I’m going to declare my 
Pekoe, first chance I get. This ship is 
goin’ to be bloomin’ well gone over by 
the customs people.” 

Mike edged to the after canvas rail of 
the bridge and stared at the two Man- 
darins, who were standing with their para- 
sols shading the infant. The child stared 
at the uncanny apparition of the grimy 


first-engineer. It waved a rattle and 
cooed something. The two Mandarins 
turned slowly, then bowed toward Mike. 
Their parasols described graceful sweeps 
of sovereign homage. Mike grinned 
through the grime of his features and dis- 
appeared down the narrow ladder which 
led toward the engine-room companion. 

The ship passed the first landfall and 
glided through the Gulf of the Farallones. 
The Cliff House and the windmill came up 
out of the sea. A pilot boat signaled. 
The pilot was taken aboard just outside 
the Gate. The passage through the boil- 
ing waters and up the bay was made with- 
out mishap. 

Micky rang for quarter-speed on the 
engines as he saw the customs boat dart 
from the shore. It came out and rounded 
the Mandalay’s stern. It glided ‘longside. 
A boatswain’s ladder was lowered from 
the port waist. Up the rungs of this lad- 
der seven gold-braided inspectors climbed. 

The purser handed them the passen- 
gers’ declarations. These were parceled 
out among the seven. The second-cabin 
and steerage declarations followed. Then 
the leader of the inspectors glanced up 
at Micky, who was leaning from the bridge 
and keeping an eye on the deck and the 
nearing shore at one and the same time. 

“You got my radio?” he asked. 

Micky shook his head and cupped his 
hands as he whispered: 

“We ’eard of nothing concerning what 
you wanted. Go ahead with the search. 
Only make it blyme quick!” 


|= first-cabin passengers were lined 
along the starboard rail. The in- 
pectors searched the cabins. They came 
out with shaking heads. The task would 
be an impossible one. 

“Try the baggage,” ordered the leader 
of the inspectors, tilting back his gold- 
braided hat and eyeing the long queue of 
passengers. 

Micky held the ship just off the bay 
end of the long mail dock. He fretted 
and fumed for all of an hour. Finally the 
permission was given to take aboard shore- 
lines and warp to the berth. The in- 
spectors had discovered nothing more duti- 
able than fans and silks and jade trifles. 

The gang-planks were run out. The 
shore lines were doubled as Micky sent 
Red Landyard forward and Solway to the 
stern of the Mandalay. 

The skipper, feeling that his work was 
well done, sat on the edge of the wind- 
break and watched the first-cabin passen- 
gers filing ashore between the inspectors. 

The Mandarins appeared with their 
Tartar guard, who held the infant in the 
cove of his giant arms. 

Lily-Rose waved a pink hand and her 
rattle at the inspectors. The Tartar 
grinned and touched the child to quiet it. 
He started to go on down the plank. The 
two Mandarins were following him. 

A suspicion, evidently born suddenly, 
caused the inspectors to halt the group. 
A search started which extended to the 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Opening the Schools to Veterans 


Valuable War Lesson is Applied in Bill Proposing 
Better Educational Opportunities for Veterans 


VITAL revelation came with mo- 
A bilization of American man- 
power: Not only was there an 
amazing number of men who lacked a 
fundamental education, but there was an 
equally amazing desire for education. 
Men learned eagerly, seizing every oppor- 
tunity to learn. 

But they had to apply themselves, for 
the most part, to learning things more 
useful in war than in peace. The impetus 
still exists and brings forth the necessity 
of applying a valuable war lesson to peace 
time. What about better educational op- 
portunities for those who were in service? 

Legislation is being considered to meet 
this situation and give the former service 
man another chance at schooling. The 
first measure before Congress is compre- 
hensive as a first step. It would provide 
training in colleges, schools and industrial 
plants for former service men and women. 
Ambition and a certain amount of self- 
help, in addition to a service record, are 
the entrance requirements. 

The measure, known as the War Service 
Educational Act, has been considered by 
the Legislative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion and has been approved by the 
Legion. 

Nine months’ courses in colleges, 
schools, offices and shops are offered all 
honorably discharged men and women 
who served sixty or more days with the 
colors. The bill is supplementary to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which here- 
tofore mismanaged measure benefits only 
disabled men, and thus far has not bene- 
fited them as it should. 

The bill prepared by Senator Lenroot 
of Wisconsin is designed to give ambitious 
men and women who mean business and 
are willing to work for their rewards a 
chance to realize educational or industrial 
aspirations, from which they may have 


been diverted by the war. The veteran 
gets $60 a month for his support during 
the course and railroad fare for one round 
trip between his home and the institution 
he elects to attend. The schedule of 
classes is to be arranged by the Federal 
Board for War Service Educational Facili- 
ties, which the bill would create to carry 
out its provisions. Part-time courses are 
open only to such as can furnish proof 
that while receiving instruction they must 
work forty or more hours a week to sup- 
port dependents. The bill has no allure- 
ments for loafers or the desultory student. 

The Board is empowered to contract 
with public and private universities, col- 
leges, academies, high and elementary 
schools, business colleges, trade and night 
schools, and to arrange for vocational 
training in connection with factories, mills, 
banks, stores or other industrial or mer- 
cantile institutions. 


O be recognized as eligible for train- 
ing under the proposed act, applica- 
tions must be filed within a year after the 
passage of the bill. A discharge certifi- 
cate, or authenticated copy thereof, will 


be accepted as proof of eligibility. Wom- 
en of the Army Nurse Corps, former 
members of the United States Coast 


Guard, Naval Reserve Force and National 
Naval Volunteers come in for the benefits 
along with soldiers, sailors and marines. 
Members of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps are excluded. The accepted vet- 
eran may elect -to attend any approved 
institution within his state. If there is no 
approved institution within his state which 
he desires to attend, he is permitted to 
enroll at the nearest institution of such 
kind in another state. 

The first month’s pay will be disbursed 
in advance when the veteran reports at 
the institution he has selected. No further 


payments will be made until the school 
certifies to the local agent of the Board 
that the veteran has maintained satis- 
factory attendance at classes during the 
previous month. The next month’s pay- 
ment will then be made in advance. 

Veterans who fail to report for instruc- 
tion within three years after the passage 
of the act lose their right to training. No 
payments will be made for instruction re- 
ceived more than five years after the act 
becomes effective. The law would become 
effective thirty days after the passage of 
the bill. 

One million dollars is asked for the 
creation and maintenance of the Federal 
Board, which will have offices in Wash- 
ington. Branch offices will be established 
in the principal cities. The Federal Board 
will be composed of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and four 
appointees from civil life, all ex-service 
men. No more than two of the latter 
shall belong to the same political party. 
Every person employed in any capacity 
by the Board shall be a veteran. 

This bill avoids the pitfalls of the 
original Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
The directing organization has sole and 
undivided responsibility. The restrictions 
and requirements placed on attendance at 
the training centers guarantee nothing but 
what the student shall attain by his own 
hard work. The opportunity only is his; 
he must work to realize its benefits. The 
success of the measure will depend, how- 
ever, on the caliber of men selected for 
the executive and administrative tasks. 

Early indications are for favorable con- 
siderations of this measure. As a first 
step in applying vital lessons of the war, 
it would prove constructive and helpful 
to America, since it would increase the 
scope of usefulness of thousands of 100 
per cent American citizens. 
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The Earmarks of Progress in Scenic 
and Industrial Niagara 


1. City manager form of government. 

2. Modern school system and program of technical education. 

4 ‘ . . 

3. Great increase in power now under development. 

4. ‘Homes Finance Corporation’? makes home owning and 
building easy. 

5. Carrying out a comprehensive city plan. 

6. Attainment of a high health record at a low per capita 
cost through wise preventative measures. 

7. Zoning scheme protects residential areas and stabilizes 
property values. 

8. Only United States housing corporation project completed 
after the armistice. 


9. Beautiful “Country Club” residential district. 


Opportunity Depends Upon Not Only What a 
City is, But What it is Becoming! 


Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION 
A. E. F. MEN 


Have You Been in These Places ? 


CHATEAU-THIERRY 
ESSOMES 

LE CHARMEL 
FISMES 

VILLETTE 
APREMONT 
VARENNES 

MONT BLAINVILLE 
LAMARCHE 
ARGONNE FRONT 
NONSARD 
HATTON-CHATEL 
PANNES, Etc. 


Then don’t fail to send for complete 
set of views of these places, sketched 
by a member of a Combat Division, 
during time of action. Just as they 
looked when you and I fought in them. 

Complete set sent on receipt of 
$1.00. The supply is limited, so order 
today without fail. 


E. GILBERT 


3442 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN LEGION 
BUTTONS 
are being made by 
THE D. L. AULD CO., Columbus, O. 


Sold only by The American Legion 














Special for the Soldiers Home 


Individual Tablet of Honor and Record for the 
soldier who went over seas, living or dead, every 
soldier and the Mother should have one. This 
beautiful work of Art is highly endorsed. Nothing 
like it. Write for booklet free. 

Selling Agents wanted for exclusive territory, big 

through the new Poste. 


Artcraft Novelty Co. 
@56 White Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


q 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


| Lt.Cdr. Edward Breck. 
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A Post’s ‘Thank You” 


To the Editor: I have been directed by 
the Yonkers Post’ No. 7, American Legion, 
to write to you and express the thanks 
and appreciation of the Post for the maga- 


zines that have been received by the vari- | 
ous members of the Post, and which they | 


| have enjoyed very much. 


Tuomas J. Harpinc. 





This is a department to which readers are 
invited offer opinions, and in 
formation on topics of public interest. They 
are also invited to erpress their opinion of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY ifself. If it 
isn’t satiafuctory, say & and offer some 
constructive criticiam, Only by knowing the 


to suggestions 


desires of its readers, can the weekly fulfill 
itz mission of representing them, Only 
signed communications will he considerca, but 
the name wi be omitted on request. Brevity 


is essential 











A Comeback 


To the Editor: In re “A Knock From 
the Navy,” under Information, in issue 
of September 12, I feel very sorry for 


when the government was asking its citi- 


| zens “to lend their eyes to the Navy,” the 








Commander must have been unfortunate. 
The doughboys, God bless them, have a 
saying, “An Act of Congress does not 
make a gentleman.” 

Ray M. ALEXANDER, 


Chairman Post No. 128. | 


Bolivar, Pa. 


The Weekly a Companion 
To the Editor: I find the WEEKLY a 
companion and very timely and interest- 
ing. 
pay that we are entitled to. 
GEorcE Due. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Weekly’s Influence 

To the Editor: The weekly improve- 
ment in the WEEKLY is obvious. That it 
will make its influence felt more and 
more, nationally, is assured, for it is just 
what the ex- wants—a publication that 
will bring back, from time to time, the 
memories of his service, in an untechnical 
way. Why not include occasionally an 
article on a particular phase of military 
science, written for popular consumption ? 

R. J. WEINMANN. 
New Orleans, La. 
(Continued on Page 28) 





Some months ago | 


Write more about that six months’ | 











4 ”? 6 ” 
For “Every Wear” “Everywhere 
THE PUTTEB OF ALL NATIONS 
Originated in India 
Worn at the North Pole 
Adopted by the Armies 
of the World and known 
to every member of the 
A. E. F. 


Spirals are Smart and 
Serviceable-A perfect leg 
covering for every sport. 
Write for name of near- 
est dealer. 

Lockhart Spiral Service 

Leggings, Inc. 

244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mfrs. to Domestic and For- 
eign Governments, Military 
Schools, Organizations 
American Legion Posts. 


and 














CAMPAIGN RIBBON BARS 
_m ee 
GE 


Single Bars Sent Triple Bars The. 

Double Bars postpaid Quadraple Kars $1 

All Campaign Combinations. Be sure to specify the order 
in which you want the nbbon put on the bars. 


ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY €0O., 7th. Ave. & 41st St., N. ¥. CG. 
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READ—“DOING HER BIT”’ 
in “War Time Laughs.” The 
funniest “after the war" book 
ublished Every “DOUGH- 
OY” and “GOB” will want one 
as a souvenir of his war service 
64 pages of laughs written by an 
army camp entertainer. Sent 
postpaid 30c, stamps or coin. 
Donald G. Robertson, Publisher 











x 900 Reba St., Evanston, Il. 
Reys—Make money selling our books. Write us quick. 








If you are a member of 
the American Legion, 
the Legion’s official pub- 
lication— 


A meri 


$2.00 per year We 


az... 


issued every Friday—costs 
you only one dollar. Become 
a subscriber at once. 





If you are not a member and want 
to know what the men and wom- 
en who served the United States 
in the great war are doing now, 
pin a two-dollar bill to the coupon 
below for a year’s subscription. 


The American Legion Weekly 
19 West Forty-Fourth Street 
New York City 


Please enter for one year, 52 issues, my 


subscription to THE AMERICAN LEGION 


WEEKLY for $2.00 enclosed herewith. 
Name 

ara GR Be cicictntsscrsceinianiitinnacinntimeintiaginis 
City 

State 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES—To members 
American Legion, $1.00 per year in U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba and Mexico, payable only 
through Local Posts. 

To all others—For U. S. and Possessions, 
also Cuba and Mexico, $2.00 a year in ad- 
vance. For Canada, add postage at rate of 
50 cents a year extra. oreign eountries, 
$1.00 a year extra. 
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to Floorwalking ? 


There are thousands 
of men like Captain 
Smith who, before the 
war, were occupying 
relatively unimportant 
positions in the busi- 
ness world. Then, ina 
few months after the 
call to colors, they were 
holding commissions in 
the army. Millions of others found their way from 
positions in all walks of life into the various camps, 
where intensive training quickly turned a nation 
of business men into the world’s finest fighting 
machine. It almost seemed incredible—but what 
this array of business men and workers did as 
“their bit” is now history. What took Germany 
forty years to prepare for was done in a few 
months by America. This record was made pos- 
sible only by intensive training. 

Though Captain Smith may return to his old 
job of Soorwalker, it will be only for a short 
while—time enough to complete a course of 
intensive training in some line or other that will 
make him mentally fit for a better paid and more 
responsible position. He knows that intensive 
training’ will do this for him just as surely as it 
qualified him for a commission in the army. 
Intensive \iwalning made him a leader of men. It 
enabled him to give orders instead of taking 
them. It enabled him to think, act and reason for 
himself and do the thinking for those under him— 
often a matter of life and death. No! Captain 
Smith couldn’t be content in his old job, because 
he knows how to get a better one. 


The War’s Great Lesson 


Every man who stepped from his job in civil life 
into an intensive training camp has learned a val- 
uable lesson—a lesson that will make him a better 
business man if he but has the will to win. These 
men have witnessed the wonders of intensive 
training—have seen the metamorphosis in their 
own individual lives as well as in those of others, 
and it is but natural to assume that, if intensive 
training in military matters performed such won- 
ders, it must have the same beneficial effect when 
a plied to business. The history of business and 

business successes points unerringly to the 
Sesistance rendered by intensive training. 

Since the armistice was signed, and more par- 
ticularly since the American troops began to arrive 
home, there has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of enrollments for intensive business train- 
ing in all lines of endeavor taught by the American 
School. Thousands, of men who were simply “‘get- 
ting by”’ instead of “‘getting on’’ before they joined 
the colors, have learned a lesson and they are not 

‘oing to be content with the poorly paid jobs they 
eid’ inthe past. This fact is proved by the great 
increase in students who are availing themselves 
of American School training. In a few months 
these students who are now applying intensive 
training as a solution of “how to get on,” will 
able to qualify for the goal they have in mind. The 
spare time hours they devote to this training will 
bring them rich rewards in the form of bigger pay 
checks, better positions and more congenial work. 
The result of such training cannot be otherwise, 
for trained men are the scarcest commodity on 
the market. 


An Investment 
Without an Equal 


If you think for a moment that there is another 
investment that can equal the time and small 
amount of money — in intensive training—get 
out your pencil and do some figuring. 

If a course of intensive training in your chosen 
line costs you from $50 to $100—and your spare 
time—how much would that money earn for you 
if invested in stock? From three to ten dollars 
per year would be the limit, wouldn’t it? 

The same amount invested in intensive training 
will double, treble or multiply your earning power 
several times, because it makes you a better busi- 


ness man and makes those who employ you aware 
of that fact. There’s no sentiment in pn 
salaries. You get paid for what you can do—an 
that depends so! 


ely on what you know. 


After seeing what a few months of in- 
tensive training did for him from a 
military standpoint, he, and thousands NOW-—so you can’t 
like him, are going to avail themselves 
of the same method as a means of self- 
betterment in business life. There’s 
proof below that it’s the only way to 
secure promotion and much better pay. 
















Your spare time does 
not earn you anything 


charge anything to a 
course of intensive bus- 
iness training but the 
actual cost of the 
course. If the result of 
this training only in- 
qoenaee = earning 
power by ten dollars a week— and that is a coe. 
corvative figure—you would net FIV E HUNDRE 
TWENTY DOLLARS a year from a | 
inv ~As. of cash and spare time. That is asmall 
gain when compared with actual returns reported 
by American School students, but small as it is it 
serves to prove that there is no other investment 
in the world that pays so well as a trained brain. 


Thousands Bettered by 


American School Training 


It has been the privilege of the American School, 
a fully chartered educational institution, to pre- 
pare thousands of amtitious people for better Posi- 
tions in all trades and professions. For nearly a 
quarter-century it has been advocating intensive 
training and, today, there are thousands to testify 
to its efficacy— thousands who are now enjoying 
healthy incomes and congenial work as a result of 
the spare time they devoted to American School 
training. The same measure of success can be 
yours. Proof of scores of these successes will 
gladly be mailed you on request. 


A School That Is Known 
by Its Guarantee 


The American School believes that education, 
like merchandise, should be sold on a “make 

good”’ basis. Doing business strictly by mail 
demands some guarantee as a protection to the 
student. = = the belief of the American 
School — and on the basis of SATISFAC- 
TION OR MONEY REFUNDED that a student 
enrolls. All risk on the part of the student is 
eliminated. At anytime during the first year of 
your enrollment we guarantee to refund your 
money in full if, after the completion of ten ex- 
aminations, you notify the School that you are not 
satisfied with your course. Ten examinations will 
prove to you whether or not you are getting prac- 
tical, money-making training. You are the judge. 


Don’t Dodge a Better Job 


Whether you get a better position and better 
pay is up to you and you alone. The American 
School can help you get the position you want— 
just as it has helped its thousands of students. It 
will not obligate you to investigate what this 
training means to you. A Free Bulletin will be 
mailed you on receipt of the coupon. No agents 
will call on you—and it might prove the best 

thing you ever did. Check and mail the coupon 
while this matter is Vefore you. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-67 Chicago, U.S. A. 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 






Explain how I can qualify 
for the Seen checked. 


acted Electrical Enginee 
Electric Light and Power one 

Superintendent 
seas Hydroelectric Engineer oon 
aeitell Telephone Engineer 
coun Telegraph Engineer 
Wireless Operator exied 
Architect «== anes 


Manager 
Pub. Acc’nt 
and Auditor 








Expert 





and 


i 

went Structural Engineer «+... Automobile Engineer 

....Mechanical Engineer _....... Automobile Repairman 
-} «..-Airplane Mechanic 

2 High School Graduate 

Draftsman and Designer ...... Gen’! Education Courses 

Lawyer ++-...Common School Branche 











Address seeceeeneens 





LETTERS FROM READERS 
(Continued from Page 27) 


Watch The Weekly 


To the Editor: I appreciate your 
Weekly very much and would like to 
suggest that for the benefit of our com- 
rades who served with the Allies, mainly 
in the Canadian Army, you publish any 
official news about bounties, extra 
bounties, or free farm lands. We hear 
many reports of such doings and we have 
no means of knowing properly in order 
to make application for whatever bene- 
fits we may be entitled to. 

I was discharged from the National 
Guard seven weeks after mobilization, 
because of dependent relatives. I then 
joined the Canadians, where families 
were given support. 

Joliet, Ill. CuHartes G. GAREHAN. 


THE GIRL WHO TOOK A 
SOLDIER’S JOB 
(Continued from Page 19) 


the business world and be absorbed into 
domestic life or else they would retire for 
a year or two when they were bearing 
children, as school teachers do, now that 
the storm of protest is past. 


HE called attention to the college wom- 
en in the business and professional 
world. The average college woman does 
not marry young. She is_ probably 
twenty-two before she is out of college 
and at least twenty-five before she is draw- 
ing a salary that is anything of a re- 
turn on the investment of her education. 
If she married a professional man near 
her own age, with no income but that 
from his practice, their matrimonial bark, 
so far as finances are concerned, would be 
a pitiably frail one. 

Regardless of the motive which actuates 
her, the class to which she belongs or the 
amount of her earnings, it is plain to the 
observer that the woman who was either 
forced into industry through the war or 
entered of her own volition, shows every 
sign of staying there, at least for the im- 
mediate future. In the case of the mar- 
ried woman, the necessity for relieving the 
strain on the family budget was probably 
the primary motive, in the beginning, which 
brought her there. Even though that 
pressure be removed, the satisfying sense 
of independence and the stimulus which 
comes from being part of a great and 
worthy whole, will keep many a woman 
there. The symptoms of unrest exhibited 
by the women denote only the same ail- 
ments that are epidemic in the male pop- 
ulation. 

Just what is the trouble? 

Let us resort to the non-committal doc- 
tor’s diagnosis and say it is “nerves”— 
social, and “liver”—political. The one 
tends to make foiks unduly irritable; the 
other befogs the vision. Either might 
superinduce a little “vertigo’”—industrial. 
And at that the diagnosis would be more 
sound and worthy of credence than the 
findings of the first mentioned sages who 
detected the feminine fly in the soldier’s 
ointment. 

You are all wrong, Solomon, you are 
all wrong; the American girl is not ag’in 
the American soldier. She is always with 
him. Blessings on them both! 
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FIND YOUR BUDDY 








Seeks Missing Son 
Se THE EDITOR: Will readers of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
help me to discover the fate of my 
son, Sgt. Ralph Whittle, Company D, 
358th Infantry, 90th Division. 





Sgt. Ralph Whittle 


He was wounded on September 26, 
1918, near Preny, France, in the Argonne 
offensive. The War Department has no 
information except that he was reported 
slightly wounded on that date, when offi- 
cial trace of him was lost. The Depart- 
ment presumes he died of wounds. 

Mrs. J. E. WHITTLE. 
1368 E. 14th Street, Des Moines, lowa. 





Seeks Her A. E. F. ‘‘Sons”’ 

To the Editor: Enclosed is a check for 
$2 for my subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Lecion WEEKLY. I think the Legion 
should admit as honorary members work- 
ers of the various relief organizations who 
were so vitally interested in our boys. 

I served eight months overseas under 
the Red Cross. I was at the hut at Chau- 
mont and at Base Hospitals 15 and 90. 
I am so anxious to get in touch with the 
boys I met over there. Dozens of boys 
have come to see me on their arrival in 
New York and before their departure 
West and South. I should like to have 
some of their addresses, for I do not wish 
to lose track of my A. E. F. “sons.” 

KATHERINE PAUL. 
National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Definition of “‘Buddy”’ 


A writer to the London Times, com- 
menting on terms used by American sol- 
diers, asked if anybody could give a defi- 
nition of the word “buddy.” Did it mean 
“brother” by blood, or by comradeship in 
arms? Or was it a corruption of the word 
“body?” The Times reader does not take 
the WEEKLY, we fear, but if he does this 
letter should answer his query. 


To the Editor: I think the following 
little story is one of the best examples of 
American “Buddyism” I have yet heard of: 

A small detachment of soldiers was 
sent out across No Man’s Land as a raid- 
ing party to gather any information pos- 
sible and to take a few prisoners for the 





* 





Intelligence officer. As they were passing 
over No Man’s Land a star shell soared 
aloft and immediately the party was the 
target of a withering fire from the enemy. 
Three of the party returned to their 
trenches, the rest being killed or wounded. 

One soldier of the three noticed that 
his Buddy had been left behind and asked 
the officer in charge of his outfit if he 
could go and bring his buddy, Jim, in. 

The officer said, “It is certain death to 
go back there after him now. You may 
go if you wish, but I tell you you will be 
killed.” 

The soldier started out and through a 
hot fire reached his pal and was carrying 
him over the edge of his own trench when 
a shell exploded nearby and mortally 
wounded him and killed his buddy. The 
officer came up and lifting the soldier’s 
head in his arms said, with tears in his 
eyes, “See, I told you that you would be 
hurt. And your buddy is dead. Now 
was it worth it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the soldier. “When I 
picked Jim up out there he smiled and 
said that he knew I would come.” 

Luoyp E. HarDINc. 
3807 Baldwin Avenue, 
Berwyn, Ill. 





Her Brother’s Buddy 

To the Editor: Please accept our most 
sincere thanks for the article in THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, as we have 
heard from three different parties in re- 
gard to my brother—one of them from a 
young lady, formerly a sweetheart of my 
brother, who did not know of his death, 
and with whom it was very nice to get in 
touch again, and a corporal who has, in 
turn, put us in touch with my brother’s 
very best friend, a Corporal Gawf. I 
wrote to the Red Cross in Washington im- 
mediately upon receipt of this chap’s 
name, and today have received the ad- 
dress of his wife, and also his brother, 
through whom I am sure I can reach the 
Corporal, and as Corporal Leary has told 
me that he was brother’s very best friend, 
and constant companion, I feel very sure 
that he is the “bunkie” I am looking for. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Anna A. Ross. 





6th Wisconsin Band 
To the Editor: Your article regarding 
Lieut. Butcher in a recent issue leads me 
to believe that through your paper may be 


the only way that I would have to locate | 
the present addresses of members of the | 


6th Wisconsin Infantry Band. I took a pic- 
ture of this organization, of which I was in 
command, in January this year, in Selles 
S/Cher, France. Louis Stellenberger was 
their leader. This organization remained 
in France after I left and in the hurry of 
departure I failed to get the home ad. 
dresses of the men. I considered this 
band the best in the St. Aignan training 
area and would like to send each man a 
picture of that organization. 
W. K. TREUMANN. 

Care Guaranty Title Co., 

Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You — have one if you can do 


I LaSalle experts will show you 
| how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
| hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
| and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”, Tear out and 
| mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
| step has helped thousands of ambitious men 


the work. 


to real success. 


— oo oe em Chaggg oo oa a 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
panne for positions as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Certified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc 
BUSINESS LETTER-W RITING: 
New Course) Training for positions as House 
rrespondents. Supervisors of Correspon- 
dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
of all Special correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, ete.)in which expert 
letter-writing ability i is required. 
oP ereReT ATS COREEERCE AND RAIL- 
Seiten for positions as 
Redlnoad salted ic Managers, Traf- 
yl oo etc. 


OR Training for admission to ber and qnosutive: 
usiness positions requiring egally train 
men, of LL. B. co ferred. 

oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 

oO BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive itions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 

cers, Financial Managers, etc. 

oO BUSINESS ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Business Correspon- 

dents, Business Literature _— Copy Writers. 

COMMERCIAL SPANIS 

—_ for ‘positions as Tite Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 

oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
faa b in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen, etc, 

oO BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 


LaSalle Extension University 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 10361-R 


Chicago, Hlinols 

















Campaign Ribbons, Badges and Medals 


Attach Attach 
riexieLe metaccic CHEVRONS = eee. 


V7 aie A 
th i ote 3| le as 
a ca ms A Eee = 


ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 


Single Bars, 25c. Double Bars, 50c. Triple Bars, 75c. 
Quadruple Bars, $1.00 


Victory Medal Bars, 25c. 
Bronze and Silver Stars attached, 10c. each 
Expert Rifleman Badges, 75c. Sharpshooter Badges, 75c- 
Officers’ Collar Insignia, 50c. 4 Enlisted Men's 
Collar Ornaments, - pr. 


COWARD VINE 


13 MAIN STREET 


HEMPSTEAD, L. t., N. Y¥. 
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ROM Venice, six cen- 

turies ago, great trad- 
ing fleets sailed every year 
for the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and Western 
Europe. The Venetian 
merchant travelled with his 
goods, and in almost every 
venture risked not only his 
capital but his life. Venice 
was the commercial center 
of the world, yet banking 
methods were crude and 
cumbersome compared 
with those of today. 


Modern International 
Banking 


| Tiger aagpeaht of today often send in a single 
ship more than could be carried in a whole 
fleet of Venetian argosies six hundred years ago. 
The development = st world commerce has been 
due not only to the advent of shipping facilities 
capable of handling the output of modern in- 
dustry, but also to the modern bank, which has 
made international trading as practicable as buying 
and selling at home. 


The modern merchant, through his bank, may secure 
payment for his foreign shipments as soon as they 
are dispatched, and thus release capital for further 
operations. The banking mechanism which makes 
this possible extends to every part of the world. 


The fully-equipped bank, in addition to financing, 
is also able to give comprehensive information re- 
garding foreign markets, foreign commercial con- 
ditions, foreign buyers and their credit standing, 
and other phases of international trade. 


Service of this broad character is offered by a finan- 
cial institution which has adopted the modern belief 
that banking is the servant of commerce and in- 
dustry, and seeks to meet their needs. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London I iverpool Paris Brussels 


Capital and Surplus” - - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - - $800,000,000 
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child’s swaddled feet. Rapid fingers ran 
over the brocaded garments. 

It was then that Li Wan turned, glanced 
calmly at the figure of Mike Monkey, 
who stood at the curving ladder which 
came up through the engine-room com- 
| panion, and said distinctly to the nearest 
| inspector: 

“That man is your smuggler! He has 
rare tobacco and other things in the deck 
of his cabin. I'd advise you to arrest 
him!” 

Mike swayed, then leaped forward. He 
grasped the hand-rail and glared at the 
Mandarin. He tried to speak and choked. 
He was shaking his skinny fist at the 
Chinaman when the inspectors advanced 
toward him. Two descended the ladder 
| with him. 

Micky had witnessed the entire affair. 
He grimly turned the ship over to his 
third officer and hurried into his cabin 
where he put on his shore clothes. He 
came on deck in time to see one of the 
| inspectors swaying down the first-cabin 
| plank with an awkward bundle which had 
been found under a plank in Mike’s cabin. 

Mike appeared, red-rimmed of eye and 
simmering like one of his own boilers. 
| He expostulated with the inspectors. He 
‘took their summons to appear before the 
commissioner and crammed it into a 
pocket of his greasy dungaree jacket. His 
hot glance fell upon Micky, who stood on 
the bridge alongside the third-mate. 
| “We had a hand in this!” he shouted 
|shrilly. ‘Ye and the mates!” 

“Come ashore,” said Micky, soberly. 
“Meet me at the Blubber Room.” 

Mike disappeared down the engine-room 
companion. He popped back again with a 
soiled derby on his sandy head. This was 
the only condescension he had made in 
shore toggery. 
| He followed Micky and Red Landyard 
through the long aisle of freight and 
dunnage which covered the dock. They 
emerged on East Street and turned in the 
direction of the Blubber Room. 

Entering the drinking place, Micky mo- 
tioned toward a table and three chairs. 
The skipper sat down and clapped his 
hands for a waiter. He ordered three 
steam-beers and three dishes of spare- 
ribs. 








UMPIN’ crossheads!”’ blurted Mike 
| as he thrust a fist across the table. 
“Jumpin’ dash-pots, ye told me a Chink 
oa never squeal! That mon turned 
me up! A hae no doot ye’re satisfied 
now! A hae no tobacco, at all. They got 
| it all!” 
| “Was there anything else of a damag- 
ing nature?” asked Micky. 

“Anything else? Wot? There was 
seven pun, six bob and a tanner’s worth 
of it.” 

“You shouldn’t ’ave trusted ’im!” 

“Ve told me they were all right. A 
|always heard they were verra closed- 
'mouthed. That mon said enough!” 

Red Landyard put his elbows on the 
|table and wound his fingers around a 
tankard of steam-beer. 

“Here’s to the bonus,” he drawled 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Insurance Changes 


To the Editor: A great deal has been 
said of the possibility of Congress mak- 
ing changes in the war risk insurance regu- 
lations. Is anything definite actually be- 
ing done along that line? You may also 
be able to inform me whether talk of 
increase in disability pay has taken any 
legislative form. 

New York, N.Y. H. D. HAutett. 


Congress is at present considering, with 
every indication of early affirmative ac- 
tion, amendments to the War Risk Act, 
intended not only to broaden the scope 
of the original enactment, but to make 
permanent Government insurance ex- 
tremely attractive to service men. 
Amendments also are pending to provide 
more generous compensation for disabili- 
ties sustained during or resulting from 
military service. 

Most of the desired changes in the law 
are embodied in the Sweet bill, H. R. 
8288 and in H. R. 8778, which is a later 
modification of H. R. 8288. The Ameri- 
can Legion already has recommended, 
through its local posts, to Congress im- 
mediate action on the original bill. As 
the later bill proposes to increase: still 
further the amount of compensation pay- 
able for temporary disability, the Legion 
is inclined to favor this feature of it even 
more than the original bill, and has sug- 
gested that its various local posts com- 
municate with the Congressmen of their 
district approving it. 

Under the latest proposed amendment 
single men would receive, for total tem- 
porary disability $80 per month instead of 
$30, which is the present rate. Married 
men would receive $90 instead of $45; 
those with a wife and child $95 instead of 
$55; those with a wife and two or more 
children $100 instead of $65; those with- 
out a wife but having one child $90 in- 
stead of $40, with $5 additional being 
allowed for each of two additional chil- 
dren. Partial disability is to be rated by 
a percentage of the foregoing, and it shall 
equal “the degree of reduction in earning 
capacity.” This reduction in earning ca- 
pacity, however, shall not be computed 
upon the reduction in each individual case, 
put rather upon the reduction which each 
specific injury generally causes in civil oc- 
cupations. 

Equally interesting to many service 
men is the pending amendment to the 
insurance feature of the Act. Under this 
proposed legislation the insured would 
have the choice of having his converted 
insurance paid in one lump sum, in thirty- 
six monthly payments or more, thus bring- 
ing the entire payment within a period of 
about three years, or, as was provided for 
in the war time policies, in monthly in- 
stallments covering a period of twenty 
years. At present a man has no option at 
all, and the insurance must be payable in 
monthly installments. 


INFORMATION 


The American Legion Weekly will undertake to answer in this column practical questions asked 
by readers affecting the interests of men who were in the service. Questions will be answered in 
the order of their receipt, except that precedence may be given now and then to questions of a wide 
general interest. 





Whatever may be said for the present 
method of payment for a $10,000 policy, 
the desirability of lump-sum payments 
where the policy is for only a few 
thousand dollars is unquestionable. Under 
the present monthly payment plan, pay- 
ments amount to $5.75 on each one 
thousand dollars policy. As some per- 
centage of the converted policies will be 
for amounts of $1,000, $2,000 or $3,000, 
it is evident that under the present system 
the average beneficiary would receive only | 
$5.75, $11.50 or $17.25 per month. Mani- | 
festly where the monthly payments are 
so small the argument in favor of lump- 
sum payment is unanswerable. This pro- 
vision for lump sum payment is in- 
cluded both in H. R. 8288 and H. R. 8778. 

In addition to providing for optional 
lump-sum payments for converted insur- | 
ance, as the present legislation proposes | 
to do, the American Legion believes that | 
provision should also be made for lump- 
sum payment of the term~ insurance 
which so many ex-service men are carry- 
ing until such time as they can afford to 
convert their policies. The fact that many 
men on coming out of the service are | 
financially unable to convert their insur- | 
ance at once should not deprive them of | 
the advantages to be given to their more | 
fortunate comrades who can afford to con- | 
vert immediately. Steps are being taken 
to have legislation introduced to provide 
for lump-sum payment of term insurance 
as well as for the converted policies. 


Local posts of the American Legion 
which favor this legislation should ac- 
quaint their Congressmen and Senators of 
their opinions. The service men are the 
ones, and the only ones, who will carry 
government insurance and are the ones 
who will have to support themselves on 
the compensation which Congress pro- 
vides. It is a matter of particular and 
vital importance to them and any changes 
in it should be in accord with the needs 
of the service men. 








The Legion Button 


To the Editor: Will you inform me if | 
I am eligible for the American Legion? | 
If I can wear the button, and if so, where 
I can get one? | 

I enlisted in the U. S. N. R. F. April, 
1917. I was transferred from the U. S. 
S. Noma to the Naval Hospital due to! 
injuries received aboard ship. I then! 
joined the U. S. S. Atlantic J] and sailed | 
on her for Genoa. We were called back | 
for base duty when half way across, so I | 
never got over. 
Garfield, N. J. S. Ropert BANEs. 

All men who served in the military or | 
naval forces of the United States during 
the war and were honorably discharged 
are eligible. Application for buttons 
should be made by posts to the State | 
chairman. 
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LOOK! 


The 21-Jewel Bur- 
lington— Adjusted to 
the second, tempera- 
ture, isocronism, posi- 
tions—25-year gold strata 
cases—Thin cases 


a Month 
Pays for the mas- 
ter watch. 
coupon. 


Burlington Watch C Watch Com 
Canadian Office: 355 Mecsas Bees chieaesy Rit Man. 


Please send me your free watch book and full par- 
ticulars about your rock-bottom, direct offer on the 
ington Watch, either for cash or $3.50 a month, 
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Are you interested in getting out a history telling in picture 
and text the accomplishments and interesting features of your 
unit in the World War? 

We have printed many histories, such as those of the 77th, 5th, and 88th 
Divisions, 305th Inf., 58th F. A., Camp Travis, Plattsburg, as well as of 
various companies and other units. 

Our facilities and experience on this sort of work fit us to produce the right 
kind of book, whether it is for a Division, Regiment, Company, Camp, 
Battleship, or for a School, Church or Community wishing to get out a 
history of its own people who participated in the war. 


WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD CO. 
Printers and Binders $3 80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE Aah ee FP MANAGE- 


MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC UIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912 


of American Lecion WEEKLY, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1919. 
STATE oF NEW YorK 


County or New York jf > 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and | 


county aforesaid, personally appeared C. Ropert Barnes, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Assistant GENERAL MANAGER of 
the Lecion PuBLISHING CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS of 
oy an Lecion WEEKLY and that the following is, to 

he best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
tt 1e ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 

Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher 

LEGION PUBLISHING CoRPORATION, 19 West 44th St., 

New York City 
Editor and Genel Manager 

Georce A. Wuire, 19 West 44th St., 
Managing Editor 

PARKHURST WHITNEY, 19 West 44th St., 
Assistant General Manager 

C. R. Barnes, 19 West 44th St., 
Business Managers, NONE 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders ow ning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Owned exclusively by Tae American LEGION, an or- 
ganization of over 400,000 members. Holding corpora- 
tion, THe Lecion PuBLISHING CorPoRATION. Officers as 
follows: 

PresmIpENT, Henry D. LInDsLEy 

Vice PRESENT, FRANKLIN D’OLIER 

TREASURER, GASPAR BACON 

Secretary, Eric Fisher Woop 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


New York City 
NewYork City 
New York City 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 


securities are: 

NONE 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for w hom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 


and | 


ity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant | 


has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 


(This information is required from | daily publications 


only.) 
(Signed) C. Roperr Baines, 
Assistant General Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of 


September, 1919. 
(Signed) Caas. H. LEpERMAN 
[Seax.] 

Notary Public, Kings Comey, Clerks No. 60, Reg’s 
No. 186, Certificate filed in N. Y., County Clerk’s No 
152, Reg’s. No. 16182. Term expires March 30, 1920. 
Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. 


PEACEFUL INVADERS OF 
LATIN AMERICA 
(Continued from Page 9) 

essential. A salesman or any other repre- 
sentative who has to talk to his “prospect” 
through an interpreter might just as well 
yield the business to his rival and go and 
take Spanish lessons. 

Such, in brief, is the situation that awaits 
the man starting in at the game. The ob- 
stacles in the path to success are many 
and formidable and no man should let 
his optimism blind him to that. But they 
can be overcome by study and hard work, 
both of which surely are worth while. 
The markets of twenty nations are open 
to us as they never have been before. 
From the standpoint of the individual, it 
is a shining opportunity, for fortunes and 
reputations are going to be made by the 
Score. From the standpoint of the nation, 
the possibilities are unrivaled. They are 
ours for the taking. 
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¢ little matter of 
cae on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion's center, for the Nation: a paper that prints all the news of the world and 
tells the truth and only the truth; now in its 27th year, This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but §1 a year. If you want to keep pos' 
on what is going on in the world, at the leastexpense of time or money, this is 
If you want a paperin your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining. wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours 
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We Served Together—Let’s Save Together 


Want to make money? Millions were made in 
the Packing Industry. There is still plenty more 
to be made and you can get your share if you will. 
By investing as low as from $30 to $300 NOW with 
one of the Largest Banking Houses in the country 
you can become a partner in a long established, 
highly profitable pt stry which is expanding its 
business. Write at once for particulars. 

FREDERICK J. KNOB 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York INVESTMENTS 














Wrestling Book FREE 


Learn to 
sa wee meaty Co oe 
Frank Gotch a and Farmer Burns 


Farmer Barns Schoo! of Wrestling, 5587 Ramge Bldg.. Omaha, 











“POWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELL AS ING 


Foot=Ease to be Added to Equip- 
ment of Hospital Corps 
at Fort Wayne. 

Under the above heading the Detroit 
Free Press, among other things says: 
‘The theory is that soldiers whose feet 
are in good condition can walk further 
and faster than soldiers who have corns 
and bunions incased in rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
men intraining to shake Foot—Ease in 
their shoes each morning. 

There is no foot comforter equal to 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, the antiseptic, healing 
powder to be shaken into the shoes and 
sprinkled in the foot-bath, for hot, tired, 
aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, 
tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters or 
callouses. What wouldn’t you give to be 
relieved of one day’s pain of your corns 
and bunions? Here is relief for every 
day. You won't realize this until you 
have tried Allen’s Foot=Ease yourself. 
You simply forget all about your feet 
they are made so comfortable. Ask 
your druggist to-day for @ package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE. 
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Moore 
Leonard & Lynch 


111 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frick Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEw York Stock EXCHANGE 
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Why Pay Full 
Pricesfor Diamonds 


This diamond banking house of nearly 
YX century, rated over $1,000,000.00 
lends money on diamonds and high grade 
welry. We must find a market for the 
eupaie loans, ay of diamonds to aa 
sent on avproval. savings 
customers’ letters, _ 


Send for Latest List 


2 
Diamond Loans 
Pree and without obligation—wonderful lists 
of amazing bargains, radically different 
from catalogs. You haveev 
fity free to test and verify. 




















The Pearls 


dryly. “I guess we’re wrong about the 
Oriental nature.” 

“Oriental slag and scum and clinkers, 
that’s wot they are! All never trust an- 
other one!” 

Micky moistened his lips with a taste 
of beer. He rubbed the back of his hand 
across his mouth and stared at Mike. His 
eyes traveled toward the doorway. Down 
the dark steps a man was descending. 
The man turned and stared, first at the 
bar and then at Mike. 

“’Ere’s one of the breed now,” whis- 
pered Micky. “Tell ‘im what you told 
hus!” 

Mike turned like a quick cat and stared 
at a Chinaman who came forward with a 
bland smile. The first-engineer of the 
Mandalay rose and upset his chair. He 
stood with his fist bunched into fighting 
knots. 

“You Mr. Monkey?” asked the China- 
man in pigeon English. “You the steam 
man on the ship?” 

“A be no steam mon!” 
“Wot d’ye want with me?” 
Micky touched his arm. 

“Two gentlemen wanta see you right 
away. They send me for you.” 

“The Mandarins!” exclaimed Red Land- 
yard. 

The Chinaman blinked his eyes and 
smiled broadly. 

“Doctor Li Fong and his brother, Li 
Wan Lee, desire to see the steam gentle- 
man.” 

Mike turned and thrust his jaw toward 
Micky, who drew his arm away. 

“We'll all go,” he said. “A’ll not take 
chances alone with the scum!” 

Micky paid the score to the waiter and 
followed Mike, Red Landyard and the 
bland Chinaman up the steps. 


screeched Mike. 
he added as 


T= way led along the water front and 
under a thatch of jib-booms of the 
windjammers. It was at the foot of Tele- 
graph Hill the guide turned and pointed 
toward an ornate house from the balcony 


| of which paper lanterns hung. 


“Li Fong and Li Wan Lee are there.” 
he said. “They are waiting for the steam 
gentleman.” 

Mike reached around to his hip pocket 
and felt of a spanner he always carried 
there. He followed the Chinaman 


| through a low doorway and into a maze 


of curtains and Oriental draperies. They 
came to a large open room, the walls of 
which were covered with plaques and 
hideous masks. 

The two Mandarins sat at a table. 
They did not rise. The three arrivals 
stepped forward somewhat cautiously. 

A rustle of curtains indicated the 
cicerone had backed from the room. An 
odor of incense permeated everything. 

The inscrutable twinkle in Li Wan Lee’s 
eyes changed to an open smile of wel- 
come. He pointed toward an ebony chest 
which stood in one corner of the room. 

“Take what silver you can carry,” he 
said to Mike Monkey. “Fill your pockets. 
Don’t take too little. We are not too 
poor to forget a rare service. But for the 


interruption on the gang-plank of the 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
Mandalay today, there is no telling what 


would have happened to us. The foxes 
dropped the stags and went after the 
hare.” 

Mike guiped at the simile. 

“It cost me all of seven pun, six bob 
and a tanner,” he said, edging toward the 
ebony chest. “A thought ye had some- 
thing in mind, however. That bonus ye 
couldn’t forget.” 

The Mandarin waved his long nails 
toward the chest. 

“Fill up your pockets,” he said. “That 
will be bonus and reward and a trifle 
more. We both thank you.” 

Mike stood at the curtain as Micky 
and Red Landyard prepared to leave the 
room. The engineer’s pockets bulged and 
sagged under the weight of silver ingots. 
His shirt was crammed inside with them. 
He shifted his weight from one spindle leg 
to the other. 

“Where were the pearls?” shot Micky 
directly at Li Wan. “The inspectors must 
‘ave been blyme close when you sent them 
after poor Mike.” 

The Mandarin rose, strode to the wall 
of the room and rapped sharply upon a 
plaque with his knuckles. He repeated 
the signal. A curtain swayed. Through 
the opening the Tartar guard appeared 
with Lily-Rose in his huge arms. 

“The pearls?” said Li Wan. “Show the 
honorable seamen where the pearls were 
hidden.” 

The Tartar thrust his hand into the 
folds of the sleeping infant’s gown. His 
fingers brought forth a rubber rattle such 
as all babies play with. He held the rattle 
out to the Mandarin. 

Li Wan snatched up a jade-handled 
knife and slit the rattle in three places. 
He emptied into the palm of his yellow 
hand three sherry-colored pearls as large 
as Micky’s thumb nail. 

“Hit was a rattling place to ‘ide them!” 
said the little skipper as he followed Mike 
and Red Landyard from the room. 


AMONG THE LEGION’S 
LOCAL POSTS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


At the State Convention in Little Rock, 
Ark., October 8 and 9, a banner will be 
presented to the local post with the biggest 
number of paid-up members in propor- 
tion to the service men in the post's 
county. 








The Robert E. Bentley Post, of Cincin- 
nati, with many former college athletes 
among its members, has one of the strong- 
est football teams in the country. Inci- 
dentally, this post got local retail stores 
to insert in their advertisements the 
Legion’s slogan, “‘Let’s Stick Together!” 





Portland (Ore.) Post No. 1 has pre- 
pared a list of the aliens of the city who 
canceled their first citizenship papers to 
evade the draft. The post is going after 
these men hammer and tongs; it is urging 
employers to discharge them, and it wont 
rest till the alien slackers are on board a 
steamship bound hence. 
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“My obiren Gann to give 
me a stick our shaving 
soap,’ says Mr. $4 If you 
do not have one given you 
sive yourself a ‘‘Handy Grip.”’ 


‘In the directions was an 
admonition not to rub. I 
thought this extremely 
silly,’’ says Mr.Jones. But 
he found true the original 
\. Colgate-phrase used since 





1897 — *‘needs no mussy 
rubbing in with the fin- 
gers. 
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**} am, from now on, a firm \ hd Yi 
chaos of Colgate’s Shav- /} \ +} 
Stick. It beats anything L 
r nave ever used,’’ says Mr. i | 
Jones. You will think so / = 5 aN. 
after you have tried Colgate’ 8 — 
*‘Handy Grip.’ ie: Se 4 





who shaves himself 


Colgate & Co., New York, April 6,1918. 
New York ( ity. 
Gentlemen: 

Some months ago my children chanced 
to give me a stick of your shaving soap, and 
I am writing to you to tell you what a delight 
shaving now is with it, instead of the night- 
mare I formerly experienced whenever I 
shaved. The lather is wonderful, smooth as 
velvet, leaves the skin without any irritation, 
and in short, your shaving stick is ideal for 
the purpose. 

In the directions that came with the 
shaving stick was an admonition not to rub 
the beard with the hand after applying the 
lather. I thought this extremely silly, bet 
on trying it I found that your experts had 
solved another important element in success- 
ful shaving and I shall never again do any- 
thing but follow the advice given. The 
brush, applying the Jather with the proper 
degree of moisture in it, is sufficient. The 
new method is vastly superior to the eld. 

I am, from now on, a firm champion of 
Colgate’s Shaving Stick. It beats anything 
I have ever used, and I’ve been shaving my- 
self for 35 years. 

None of your agents have solicited this 
testimonial from me but I send it merely as 
a deserved recognition of the makers of the 
best shaving soap in the world 

Very truly yours, 
(Siened) Epwin J. Jones* 
* Vr. Tones 1s Associate Editor of 
Tse Financial World. 
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hen 


Unscrew % 
inch of soap 
from the Grip 
(enough for 50 


shaves) — all used. 





. SL. 
and press it. wet, 
to a new Stick. 
It adheres, to be 


Refill Stick costs less 


Grip, and screws in. 





‘s And the 


the complete 








and wishes 
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cemfort in so doing 


THE “HANDY GRIP” is 
the thrifty Shaving Stick 
it saves you 0 shaves below 
the*‘ Waste Line,’’andmor 
you can buy a Refill Sti 
for the original meta! Grip. 












